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Pleasure Boats on the Upper Mississippi 


HE Mississippi! I came upon it for the 
first time at almost the finest scenic 
point in all its length, at McGregor, 
Towa. A railway train had dumped me on 
the platform there before dawn of an August 
morning. Darkness was intensified by a cold, 
thick fog that penetrated my summer cloth- 
ing with ease. No restaurant was open. I 
walked briskly up a street chance led me 
into, swinging my arms to increase my cir- 
culation, and coming to a hill I scaled it. 
So at dawn I came out onto the crest of a 
Mississippi River bluff and watched the dis- 
solution of the mists by the rising sun. 
They told me afterward that I had stood 
upon the summit of Pike’s Peak, 800 
feet above the water, and had looked across 


the stream to a shore a mile away. Their 
telling was useless. I had seen the Missis- 
sippi, and had no further regard for it. I 
went later in the day to a little cascade 
between sandstone pictured rocks falling 
into a transparent pool. And after I had 
enjoyed for hours companionship with this 
unbragged of but wonderful little brook I 
climbed the bluff they call Cape Ann and 
looked again upon the fallen monster, —the 
river I had always seen gigantic in boyhood 
dreams. 

After all, this was a good deal of a river. 
That tiny thing creeping slowly along the 
bridge—that must be a long freight train. 
That creek opposite could be nothing but 


the mouth of the Wisconsin river. And 
195 
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Up the River from Fort Snelling. 


those doll houses must be the city of Prairie 
du Chien. I sat on the edge of the over- 
hanging bluff and swung my feet against the 
rocky face. Directly beneath, hundreds of 
feet down, a train went shrieking by. How 
little it was. I craned my neck to get a 
view of the track. A mere line. 

Truly this was more of a stream than | 
had thought, that could so dwarf the great 
works of man. I looked down stream and 
saw great hills and headlands, along the 
river sides of which were rocky streaks 
water lines they seemed to me—and I fell 
to wondering when the River could have 
been so high that it wore off the rock hun- 
dreds of feet above its present surface. 

Years have passed since that day. I have 
traveled beside the river and on it from 
Minneapolis to the Gulf. I have camped on 
its banks, drifted on its surface and swum 
in it in floods and at low water, and have 
seen frightful blizzards and tropical torna- 
does follow delightful calm across it. I 
have seen it turned aside almost by a twig, 
and later tear vessels to pieces and wreck 
the strongest works man can build to re- 
strain it. And now the Mississippi is again 


the Terrible River tome. I love it. I fear 
it. I laugh at the oddities of the river and 
of the people by it. But I have learned that 
it is the final court by which all who come 
to it must be tried, and that no human skill 
will avail whom this great monster has fore- 
doomed to destruction. 

It is only by following it in its entire 
length that one can get a true idea of this 
mighty river. At any point at which one 
may see it is is not especially wonderful. It 
is only the big creek flowing toward the sea. 
But in its entirety—say in the winter, when 
it lies with its head wrapped in ice packs 
and deep snow drifts, with its mid length 
filled with rushing floes, and with its foot in 
a garden of roses and oranges—with its 
upper reaches curbed by rigid masses of 
rock, and its lower reaches shaping as they 
will their course through the soft, alluvial 
valley—in its capacity of builder of the 
lower part of our country, and as the stream 
which even now is wearing away the hills of 
the north and carrying them out into the 
Gulf of Mexico, there to build up and extend 
the fertile valley, the river is compelling, 
majestic, wonderful. The levee rat of any 
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river town confidently believes himself able 
to do as he will on and with this much over- 
rated river. But the pilot and the shanty- 
boater, who know its might, know that it 
can do as it will with them. 

It is only a tiny stream that flows out 
of Elk Lake and away northward toward 
Jemidji in Minnesota. To the casual dis- 
coverer it is no more, say, than Leech Lake 
River, or perhaps than the little Horseshoe 
stream that flows down into the Chain of 
Ponds at the head-waters of the Kennebec. 
And like Dead River, and set in a not dis- 
similar country, though milder, is the Missis- 
sippi that runs out of Winnibigashish swiftly 
down by Grand Rapids. Go back from Du- 
luth to Aitkin on the Northern Pacific and 
look at the river there. It is no more than 
the Illinois at Ottawa. You would not no- 
tice it again unless, like myself, you were 
fond of little rivers as well as big ones. 
But that is only the Mississippi in babyhood. 
In childish exuberance it rushes on by Little 
Falls and Sauk Rapids, gathering the drain- 
age of the whole Minnesota lake region, 
swiftly outgrowing its old bed, demanding a 
bigger one at every mile, plunges 1,600 feet 
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wide, over the wooden apron of the falls 
of St. Anthony at Minneapolis, or churns 
through the turbines of the flour mills, de- 
scending eighty feet, and there throws off 
its kilts and claims the prerogatives of boy- 
hood. 

Yet even though it is now the Young Man 
Mississippi, that takes to itself for a boyish 
sweetheart the waters of the Minnesota be- 
neath the frowning cliffs of old Fort Snell- 
ing. it is still a river that is dwarfed by its 
surroundings—a river in a crevice in a rock, 
not the river, as later, whose rims are just 
such ledges. And so, passing through a 
region of surpassing loveliness, it comes be- 
neath great bridges to its commerce at St. 
Paul. 

**St. Paul is at the head of navigation on 
the Mississippi.”’ 

That sentence from the old geography 
stands out vividly in my memory. In boy- 
hood, I pictured throngs of smoking steam- 
ers ploughing up to the wharves of this 
Minnesota city. Of course, in the winter 
they would be frozen out; but in summer, 
and through the autumn when the grain 
crop was moving, I imagined barges of wheat 
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Looking Up the River to St. Paul. 
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and corn, steamers loaded with flour, and 
all the incidentals of the commerce of the 
Northwest. 

But there are limitations to that naviga- 
tion on the upper Mississippi which the 
geography failed to mention. This Young 
Man Mississippi spreads out valiantly to fill 
a big channel. He receives the floods of the 
St. Croix, and lower down of the Wisconsin ; 
but, still, he is, after all, only a young fel- 
low, and when he aspires to spread he. be- 
comes, as other young men, very shallow. 
So it is that at many times in the year the. 
visitor to St. Paul and to the river below it 

especially at that time of the year when 
the crops are moving—will wait in vain for 
a steamer for St. Louis, and will find ledges 
of rock and big sand bars obstructing the 
channel so that a raft would have difficulty 
in moving down stream. For months of the 
year no steamers come to St. Paul, and only 
when there is a fairly good stage can the 
steamers of the Diamond Jo Line work. their 
slow way up from Davenport, as a connec- 
tion with the world below. 

Such steamers as they are, too. There 
have been jokes without number about these 


at Mt. 


McGregor, lowa. 


shallow river steamers that can run on heavy 
dews, and that are said to be built of iron, 
unpainted, because on damp days the iron 
will sweat enough to allow them torun. It 
has been said that at times the pilot sends a 
man ahead with a sprinkling can to wet 
down sandbars, and that a tub of water and 
a hose are kept on deck for use in emer- 
gencies. Of course, these are wild exag- 
gerations, but as a matter of fact, the 
steamer that cannot run on eighteen inches, 
or at best, on two feet of water, must stay 
on the lower river. Even there she will 
have her troubles. Far below Cairo I have 
seen a steamer loaded with 600 bales of cot- 
ton and 800 sacks of seed run into a landing 
over a bar on which there was but four feet 
of water. ‘There are long stretches of deep 
water near St. Paul, to be sure, where boats 
could draw many feet; but the river steamer 
has to be able to go over reefs and bars, 
and of these there are many. For the rest, 
they are the same old flimsy, noisy, cheap 
stern-wheelers that were run in Mark Twain’s 
time, before the Civil War. 

In these days when the Mississippi is over- 
shadowed by its banks it is a rapidly-grow- 
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ing stream, and has already reached majestic 
proportions when it passes Cape Ann and 
Pike’s Peak, my first viewpoints. It changes 
little by Dubuque and Clinton, by Davenport 
and Rock Island, though it grows steadily 
larger, and its bordering hills grow steadily 
less. 

Much of the traffic on these upper reaches 
of the river is made up of huge rafts of 
lumber—not now so frequent or so large as 
a few years ago—which come in from the 
St. Croix and the Chippewa and other tribu- 
taries, and are bound for Dubuque and 
Davenport, and even for St. Louis. Every- 
where on the river, in fact, the freight 
traffic far surpasses the passenger, but what 
few passengers do make the trip through 
this region—over the Young Man Mississippi 

‘have displayed before them some of the 
most attractive scenery to be found in 
America. These hills of the upper river are 
abrupt and are formed in all manner of 
strange shapes of soft rock worn by glaciers 
and primeval floods. There is Queen’s Bluff, 
700 feet high, wedge-shaped at the sides, 
but standing vertically 700 feet above the 


Minnesota. 


water. There is Chimney Rock, almost as 
high, an irregular, rough-sided rock castle. 
There are the rocky sides of placid Lake 
Pepin—there are, in fact, almost as many 
miles of beautiful scenery as there are of 
river bank. 

In this region, too, the river is bordered 
with busy cities Dubuque, Keokuk, Quincy, 
Davenport, Rock Island, Moline—thriving 
railway towns, full of factories, colleges, 
fine residences, and all the evidences of 
energy and culture. Most of them are built 
on hills, and all on high ground. Seen from 
the river they present the finest views of 
themselves, something the cities of the flat 
country farther down never do. 

It is a swift river that rushes past these 
cities. At low water, which is usually in 
summer and fall, the current drops to three 
miles an hour or less. But at high water, 
when it stands thirty or forty feet higher 
on its banks, it sweeps along at nine miles 
an hour with irresistible impetus. 

Imagine what that means in a big river 
nine miles an hour.. We are so used to rail- 
way trains that run sixty or seventy miles 
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an hour that it does not seem an overwhelm- 
ing speed. But consider that when a rail- 
way train is once checked its power is gone. 
Interfere with the progress of the Mississippi 
and the river piles up against the obstruc- 
tion, sweeps around it, over it, under it, 
and momentarily grows stronger about it. 
The power waxes until it sweeps away the 
fret. Imagine the force with which drifting 
logs and rafts are swept against bridge 
piers. Think of the solidity needed in the 
foundations to stand against years of such 
shocks. Think of the pits dug in banks 
against which that current impinges, and 
the helplessness of a disabled steamer caught 
in a snaggy bend in such a flood. 

Yet such is the contrariety of this mighty 
stream that while it will overthrow the 
strongest obstacle to its course that can be 
built, it will yield to the slightest. One 
could hardly find a more striking illustration 
of the power of slight things than the sharp 
contrast between the behavior of the river 
against a powerful check and against a 
slight one. For years Government engi- 
neers struggled to direct the river with mas- 
sive stone dikes. When the river could not 
overthrow one of these it dug under it, and 
so wrecked it. Money without end was 
spent on dikes. There was a mighty one 
below Gold Dust landing in Tennessee. It 
stood longer than most of them; but in a 
flood the river at last conquered and swept 
it away. 

How, then, can the river be directed? 
Simply by a few sticks, set in the sand. A 
row of piling, sometimes with a few brush 
hurdles, accomplishes it. The river sweeps 
through, eddies behind it, dropping sand and 
building up a bar. Nowadays traveling down 
the river through stretches that once were 
broad and shallow one tinds them narrow 
and deep, with sandy sides, over the tops of 
which can be seen just the tips of the piles 
that accomplished the mighty change. 

3ut though this Young Man Mississippi is 
a swift and powerful fellow, he has to make 
himself exceedingly small when he comes 
into the presence of his affianced. This hap- 
pens just below Alton, Illinois, where the 
river, having passed the beautiful Piasa 
Bluffs, whose stone pillars seemed carved 
out to support their crests, crosses to the 
Missouri side opposite Maple Island. 

The Missouri shore of the river at this 
point is an alluvial plain, not very high 
above the water, and liable to inundation at 
not exceedingly high stages of the rivers. 
Far back in the distance on each side are 
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the hills. On the Illinois side is a hardwood 
grove. Along its front the Government 
engineers have shaved down the bank toa 
gentle slope, covered it closely with a mat 
woven of brush, timber and wire cables, 
sunk this with heavy stones so that it covers 
the whole surface without a break, and then 
paved the whole with rubble stone till there 
is not a crevice through which the river can 
dig out a handful of dirt. Crossing from 
the Illinois side below Maple Island the 
Mississippi crowds against this, and from a 
stream half a mile wide seems to contract 
itself into a thin, light-brown ribbon a hun- 
dred yards in width. 

In the low alluvial bank opposite is a broad 
gap, a mile or more wide. ‘There are snags 
in this, sticking up like rows of wicked 
teeth. Through and around them a torrent 
of yellow, muddy water rushes with terrific 
speed, beaten by them into yellow foam, 
which floats about in eddies and covers 
sometimes half the river. This yellow water 
sweeps out and across until it strikes the 
narrowed flood of the Mississippi—or, in 
fact, catches it at the crossing and forces 
it to narrow and shrink, and then turning 
downstream sweeps along beside it toward 
the sea. Like many another the Young Man 
Mississippi appears of mighty little impor- 
tance on his wedding day. 

A wonderful sight is that wedding. The 
two rivers, reduced to equal speed, but not 
to equal proportions, sweep side by side. 
The Missouri is broad and shallow, covering 
a great bar on which here and there are 
snags showing roots and branches above the 
surface. The Mississippi is narrow and ex- 
ceedingly deep, brown in color, and fairly 
clear when seen in contrast to the liquid 
mud by which it is flowing. Side by side 
the two flow on, not mixing, and divided by 
an immeasurably thin line, on which rides a 
single row of yellow bubbles that glisten in 
the sun. They glide around the concave 
bend in which they meet, and from its foot 
make a long crossing to the Missouri side, 
where the Big Muddy frets through the reet 
of the Chain of Rocks, and part of it is 
drawn through a tunnel to be the water 
supply of the city of St. Louis. There is 
another double crossing below this that 
brings the channel to the Missouri side 
again, and by this time the swinging from 
side to side has shaken the two currents 
somewhat together. But not until they have 


rushed beneath the spidery trestles of the 
Merchant’s Bridge and the heavy arches of 
the massive Eads, and have been churned 
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and beaten and stirred in every direction by 
the endless confusion of tugboats, steamers 
and ferries in the harbor of St. Louis, do the 
Father of Waters and his bride consent to 
occupy their common channel and become at 
last inseparable. 

St. Louis is the great city of the Missis- 
sippi. As Chicago is to the lakes, and New 
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ducted on the plan of a Mississippi river 
steamer—plenty of time for all. Below 
there I have seen a St. Louis drummer, 
minus grip and cases, hail a steamer at a 
way landing, and when the vessel had been 
brought to bank the captain has graciously 
kept her waiting while the drummer hunted 
up a wagon to send after his baggage. As 
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1. A Typical Shanty Boat. 


Its Tr 
2. An Oyster Lugger on the Louisiana Coast. 


4. An Up Ri 


York is to the Atlantic seaboard, so is St. 
Louis to the Mississippi. At the commercial 
dividing of the upper and lower streams it 
stands, almost at the division of summer 
and winter in the valley, and all things 
along the river date from it. Part of the 
lower river looks to New Orleans, especially, 
as a social capital. From the Crescent City 
go great strings of vessels for the Red and 
the Quachita. From St. Louis goes the 
commerce of the valley, and to St. Louis 
flows the stream of wealth that commerce 
begets. Chicago has passed and outstripped 
its former rival, and the eastern and western 
streams of commerce pass far north of it. 
3ut the traffic of the south remains with St. 
Louis, which understands it, and takes toll 
on all that passes up and down the valley of 
the river. For fifteen hundred miles the St. 
Louis drummer is alone in his glory. 

On the upper stream, where the railway 
runs beside the stream, there is much North- 
ern hurry and bustle. But St. Louis is con- 


Twenty-five Thousand 


People Live in These Boats on the Mississippi and 


ibutaries. 


3 An Old Towboat at St. Louis. 
ver Towboat. 


no wagon was to be found, the steamer’s 
captain obligingly turned her around and 
took her back up stream a mile where the 
drummer’s trunks and grip were on the levee 
at the end of a logging railway. 

‘*Time,’’ said the captain when the drum- 
mer thanked him. ‘‘If we had as much of 
everything as we got o’ time we’d all be 
rich down here.”’ 

That spirit of time and kindliness prevails 
in all the relations between St. Louis and 
the South, and is a strong bond between the 
city and its market. It is a proud, hand- 
some city, just now in the throes of bring- 
ing forth a world’s fair, and its future 
greatness is only to be limited by the devel- 
opment of the Mississippi. 

Below the city the river rapidly changes 
in character. Its bluffs are rocky yet, to be 
sure, but they are no longer so tall. Cornice 
Rock, a magnificent, overhanging precipice, 
and Chimney Rock are features of this sec- 
tion. There are many more steamers down 
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here, daily lines of local and through packets, 
and a fleet of United States engineering 
craft that outnumbers them all. And then 
sweeping around a bend below Cape Gir- 
ardeau, Missouri, the river comes into a 
pocket—which appears to be a cul-de-sac, 
surrounded on all sides by high, rocky bluffs, 
and from 
which, as 
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bloomed beneath a summer sky, and breath- 
ing the perfume of countless flowers. 

Cairo is not on the Mississippi at all, 
properly, but on the Ohio. It is a city of 
great floods—fifty feet being high-water 
mark—and a city that sees its rivers vary 
from streams in the bottom of their channels 

in August 





to raging 








one descends 
the stream, 
no means of 
exit appears. 

This is the 
real end of 
the upper 
river. With 
impetuous 
speed, it 
sweeps 
straight on 
toward the 
foot of the 
opposing 
cliff, curves 
out around 











floods miles 
wide iin 
dune. -It is 
a city of tre- 
mendous 
contrasts; 
and a city of 
: ; interest to 
the next two 
hundred 
miles of 
river be- 
cause it is 
the home of 
thousands of 
blacks who 
in cotton- 




















a cape, and 
then swirling 
in a right- 
angled turn, it breaks through a crevice in 
the rocks, spurns them, crowds past a 
network of reefs which has been responsi- 
ble for countless wrecks, and is free. Never 
again, from Gray’s Point to the sea, is it to 
be compelled by its rocky banks. It has no 
more rocky banks. From that point on it 
flows through soft, alluvial soil, only here 
and there impinging against a cliff which 
marks the eastern limit of the wandering of 
its channel. On the west below here there 
is but the single bluff at Helena, Arkansas. 
From here to the Gulf there is scarcely a 
pebble to throw at a crow that has not been 
brought down on a scow to pave some 
reveted bank. 

This gateway in the hills is the meeting 
point of summer and winter. One Novem- 
ber day I came drifting down the stream 
and was driven ashore below Chester by a 
blizzard that froze the water in my settling 
pail till there was an inch of ice on it. 
Next day snow drove me to shelter at Cape 
Girardeau, and between there and Gray’s 
Point I traveled through a snowstorm that 
culminated in a final squall right in the 
gateway. . . . And then, lo, and behold! I 
was out of the grasp of the winter. For 
the next day I was in Cairo, which is just 
around a double bend, gathering roses that 


picking sea- 


Vicksburg Sees the River Two Miles Away. son travel 


down stream 
on rafts, skiffs and steamers, and earn 
enough money for a grand gambling, drink- 
ing and fighting spree that keys them up for 
a year of life in Cairo. 

At Cairo the river almost loses its cur- 
rent. It has been falling seven-tenths of a 
foot to the mile above here. Now it be- 
comes for twenty miles almost level, and the 
transition from the swift to the sluggish 
river is remarkable. Below Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, however, it gradually regains its 
speed again. 

Down here the river is in a land of its 
own making, and it is king. Up North the 
people find the river a useful servant. Down 
here it is the master. People and cities are 
incidents down here. The river makes and 
unmakes them as it will. Half the popula- 
tion sleeps with one eye toward Cairo, and 
the most interesting column in the news- 
papers is that which tells whether the water 
is rising or falling up there. 

An instance of the power of the river is 
shown at Memphis, where an energetic peo- 
ple paved a half mile of levee with stone 
and made a fine, permanent landing place 
for steamers long the front of the town. 
Coming down stream, one passed through 
the intricate Fogleman Chute Channels, came 
down behind Beef Island, rounded a couple 
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of bends, and at the end of a short reach 
had before him the white marble post-office 
of Memphis crowning the paved levee. But 
the river took a turn at shaving off Hope- 
well Point, which was opposite. Its current, 


‘instead of striking the upper end of the 


levee as formerly, now strikes half way 
down, and would not strike at all, but would 
have cut through the point and abandoned 
Memphis if the United States engineers had 
not struggled for several years and finally 
succeeded in anchoring what was left of the 
point with brush mats and rubble stone. 
Now half the levee has a huge bar in front 
of it. And in instance of the speed with 
which this river works the changes it has 
decided upon, I may mention that a few 
years ago the channel at the head of the 


levee was one hundred feet below low water. - 


In two years this was filled up, after the 
current went below it, and now the crest of 
the bar is nearly thirty feet above low 
water. Soon it will be at high-water level, 
and then the Memphidians who have aban- 
doned the idea of making the river take it 
away again will pave the front of it, fill it 
in still more, and will find they have several 
acres of unexpected manufacturing site. 
And in that Memphis will only accentuate 
the difference between itself and Vicksburg. 
For Memphis is the busiest city on the lower 


river—the business capital of the lower 
river, in fact—and Vicksburg is the slowest 
of the slow. At Memphis the river has only 
begun his pranks, and already the city is 
contemplatling turning them to account. 
From Vicksburg the river went away twenty- 
five years ago, and the city is still urging 
the Government to bring it back. It does 
not seem to have occurred to the Vicks- 
burgers to go after the river, as the Mem- 
phidians have done. 

But Memphis is essentially a busy and 
prosperous town. Now that the pine forests 
of the north are becoming extinct, the hard- 
wood country of the south is coming to the 
front. Memphis is in the midst of a forest, 
which even covers Hopewell Point opposite, 
and brings deer and other game to the end 
of the railway bridge there. Memphis has 
promptly laid the forest under tribute. From 
Cairo to the Red River lies unbroken forest, 
in which the sound of the axe and the song 
of the negro wood-chopper now ring on 
all sides. Memphis has become the largest 
hardwood lumber-producing market in the 
world, and stands unique among lower river 
towns in its richness and enterprise. Its 
Wolf River Mills are enormous, and even 
the camps in the forests which ship their 
lumber to other cities must buy their sup- 
plies in Memphis. And what little goes 






































A New Lumber Town, Luxora, Arkansas. 
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direct to the camps from St. Louis comes 
down over the boats of the Memphis-owned 
Lee Line of steamers, so that the city gets 
a share of the profits. Memphis itself, to 
be sure, trades in St. Louis, for it is not yet 
an independent city, as St. Louis is. But it 
is coming to that. 

Memphis stands on the crest of that line 
of bluffs against which the Mississippi in its 
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awful. Government engineers have found 
that the amount of solid matter annually car- 
ried past Vicksburg in suspension is enough 
to make a block of earth 400 feet high and 
a mile square. Fifty feet off the top of this 
is spread around on the valley between here 
and the sea, and the rest goes out into the 
Gulf of Mexico, to build up more continent. 
Think what that means. Instead of a 
river of water, this is a 





river of land. It would 
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make a solid stream of 
earth five feet deep, and 
nine feet wide, flowing 
night and day as fast as 
a man can walk—four 
miles an hour—all sliding 
down off the northern 
half of the country 
toward the sea. Year in, 
year out, that endless line 
of earth goes on. It 
would take a force of 
more than 50,000 men, 
working in eight-hour 











shifts, to throw the dirt 





Typical Negro Cabin and Clearing Near Natchez. 


lower reaches constantly impinges. The 
next hill below it on that side is 870 miles 
away, at Vicksburg. And even that is not 
on the river. Ten years after the close of 
the Civil War the Mississippi decided to do 
what Grant had vainly attempted to persuade 
it to do before, to cut through the neck 
opposite Vicksburg, and leave that city on 
a lake. For twenty-five years the famous 
burg, has sat upon its hill and gazed with 
longing eyes at the stream two miles away. 
It has never occurred to the citizens. to 
move the town down to the hill at Kleinston, 
or if it has they have not attempted to do 
it. The new stores and hotels have all been 
built up town, while the congressmen have 
besought the War Department to bring that 
river back. Cotton, groceries and passen- 
gers have been teamed up from the levee at 
Kleinston, and not even a trolley line has 
been extended to it. As a result, the city 
has stagnated. The Government has dug 
canals heretofore in vain. Now one is being 
cut through to bring the Yazoo coursing 
down through the channel in which Grant 
ran the gauntlet of the forts, and it is hoped 
that before long this will bring commerce 
back to Vicksburg. It willif the Mississippi 
does not fill the canal up again. 

That capacity of the Mississippi for filling 
up canals and old channels is something 


into the stream, supposing 
the river bed were rigid 
and an inexhaustible supply of dirt on the 
bank. It would make 25,000,000 wagon 
loads every year. But here—what are the 
use of such figures? Below Vicksburg 

and above it, too, to an extent—we have 
the earth itself to speak for it. Except for 
the occasional fragments of the line of 
bluffs along the eastern edge below here 

which bob up at Fort Adams, at Natchez, at 
Grand Gulf, at Baton Rouge, at Port Hud- 
son—there is nothing above the level of 
the high-water river except the artificial 
levees. These are in places miles back— 
great earthen banks, sometimes thirty feet 
high or more, sodded and free from trees, 
which protect the wonderfully fertile region 
behind them. And all this level country 
which the river overflows and fertilizes is 
constantly increased by this river of dirt 
which the Mississippi brings down from the 
inner region, gathered all the way from 
the Rockies to the Alleghanies. Sometimes 
the river starts to eat away this land that 
it has made. Ina single summer, if it will, 
it eats away half a mile of it out of some 
bend. It cuts it out sometimes an acre at 
a bite, and takes' with it forests, houses, 
levees and all else. The river is not a uni 
formly moving stream. One side or the 
middle moves swiftly, the other parts are 
still or sluggish. Sometimes even these run 


Along the 


up stream. The swift part is the channel 

current, and runs in the deepest sections. 

It makes crossings whenever driven off shore 

by a promontory. These crossings are dump 

ing places for the surplus earth the river 

has picked up in the bend it is eating. 
Natchez is the most 


Mississippi 
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The broad street to which we have likened 
the river, now that both sides are inhabited 
—it is called ‘‘the coast’’ by river people— 
is, in many ways, the most delightful sec- 
tion of the whole stream. The water has a 
wonderful power for carrying sound. Drift- 





beautiful city on the 








lower river. It stands on 
a high bluff, so high that 
only the front edge of the 
city is visible from the 
levee. In fact, only the 
upper stories of a few 
buildings. And Vidalia, 
Louisiana, which is direct- 
ly opposite, is equally hid- 
den. But the reasdns are 
very different. Vidalia is 
so low that it scarcely 
shows above the levee. 

One is not yet out of 




















the wilderness at Natchez. 











Below it are the lovely 
bluffs and ravines of Fort 
Adams. A few miles farther down the end 
of the forests and the mouth of the Red 
River. Nowhere else below Gray’s Point is 
there such a sudden transition. From Cairo 
down there has been scarcely one church 
steeple to be seen from the water. Villages 
have been rare, and landings nothing more 
than shingles nailed on trees at the end 
of plantation roads. But 


Lower 


River Bluffs at Fort Adams, Mississippi. 


ing down midstream, one can hear the vil- 
lage murmur half a mile away on either 
hand. Children talk across the stream from 
grassy levee to levee. Even the song of 
birds sometimes carries across it. To one 
who has just emerged from the wilderness 
this is startling. The strong man Mississippi 
has suddenly become an old man and well- 





as one comes down from 








Fort Adams one 
group of neat white build- 
ings—this is also strange 
on the river—most promi- 
nent of which is a little 
church with a cross on 
the steeple. The bell is 
sounding a morning sum- 
mons. That is Angora 
landing, opposite the 
mouth of Red River. 
From here to the sea the 


sees a 





river is a broad village 
street, with churches, 


landings and _ houses in 




















endless succession, peep- 








ing over levees that grow 

gradually lower as the 

gulf is approached. It is 200 miles to the 
Gulf from here, but so level is the country 
that when flood-time comes the Mississippi 
often runs up the Red River to the Atcha- 
falaya and through that takes a short cut 
across Louisiana to salt water. 


A Lower River Cotton Packet. 


behaved. He is growing weaker. He is 
confined between low, grassy banks that no 
longer seem to fret him. He has reached 
Gulf level. The floods that harass the region 
a little lower down are not caused by the 
river rushing out to sea, but by the Gulf 
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Three Feliow Laborers in the South. 


ooo Home on a Louisiana Sugar Plantation. : 
Memphis Levee;‘Prairie Schooners, Bound for Oklahoma, Waiting for the Ferry. 


+ Reveting the River Bank Below the Mouth of the Missouri. 


rushing inland before the tropical hurri- 
canes. 

Over the top of the levee down here 
peep the roofs of negro cabins side by side 
with the upper stories of magnificent marble 
palaces, costing sometimes hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, representing the wealth of 
the owners of great sugar and rice planta- 
tions. Only a mile back from the levee on 
either side is the edge of the cypress swamp, 
gnarled cypresses heavily bearded with moss. 
Moss-covered live-oaks border the river itself 
and surround the mansions. In that mile- 
wide strip is the richest land to be found in 
America, and the most closely-cultivated. 
There is not room to grow a stick of timber, 
and firewood is caught on the river at flood 
times. 

Thus the river reaches New Orleans, where 
river and ocean steamers meet and exchange 
cargoes. Here enormous coal tows, driven 


by powerful stern-wheelers from Pittsburg, 
lie side by side with British transports from 
South Africa. Muleships get their cargoes 
and tramps load grain for all the ports 
of Europe. Sailing vessels drawing twenty 
feet tie up beside shallow river packets to 
load staves for Cadiz. Ocean-going steam 
yachts turn aside for the graceful, enormous 
sails of the Italian and French oyster lug- 
gers from the lower coast. ‘The river is 
deeper and narrower down here, and rises 
and falls but little. It has descended 400 
feet from St. Louis and its race isrun. It 
travels out through the hundred miles of flat 
prairie country where the luggers are dredg- 
ing for oysters in unseen bayous, and at last, 
guided by the hand of man which it scorned 
in its stronger days, it scours between the 
Eads jetties a channel across the bar to ad- 
mit the commerce of the world to the cen- 
tral states. 
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HE west-bound stopped at San Rosario 

on time at 8:20 a.m. A man with a 

thick black leather wallet under his 
arm left the train and walked rapidly up the 
main street of the town. There were other 
passengers who also got off at San Rosario, 
but they either slouched limberly over to the 
railroad eating-house or the Silver Dollar 
saloon, or joined the groups of idlers about 
the station. 

Indecision had no part in the movements 
of the man with the wallet. He was short 
in stature, but strongly built, with very 
light, closely-trimmed hair, smooth, deter- 
mined face, and aggressive, gold-rimmed 
nose glasses. He was well dressed in the 
prevailing Eastern style. His air denoted a 
quiet but conscious reserve force, if not 
actual authority. 

After walking a distance of three squares 
he came to the-center of the town’s busi 
ness area. Here another street of im- 
portance crossed the main one, forming 
the hub of San Rosario’s life and commerce. 
Upon one corner stood the _ post-office. 
Upon another Rubensky’s Clothing Empo- 
rium. The other two diagonally opposiny 
corners were occupied by the town’s two 
banks, the First National and the Stock- 
men’s National. Into the First National 
jank of San Rosario the newcomer walked, 
never slowing his brisk step until he stood 
at the cashier’s window. The bank opened 
for business at nine, and the working force 
was already assembled, each preparing his 
department for the day’s business. The 
cashier was examining the mail when he 
noticed the stranger standing at his window. 

‘Bank doesn’t open ’til nine,’’ he re- 
marked, curtly, but without feeling. He 
had had to make that statement so often to 
early birds since San Rosario adopted city 
banking hours. ‘ 

‘*T am well aware of that,’’ said the other 
man, in cool, brittle tones. ‘‘ Will you kindly 
receive my card ?’’ 

The cashier drew the small, spotless paral- 
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lelogram inside the bars of his wicket, and 
read: 


J. F. C. NETTLEWICK, 


National Bank Examiner. 


‘“*Oh—er—will you walk around inside, 
Mr.—er-—Nettlewick. Your. first visit — 
didn’t know your business, of course. Walk 
right around, please.’’ 

The examiner was quickly inside the sacred 
precincts of the bank, where he was pon- 
derously introduced to each employee in 
turn by Mr. Edlinger, the cashier—a mid- 
dle-aged gentleman of deliberation, discre- 
tion and method. 

‘“‘l was kind of expecting Sam Turner 
round again, pretty soon,’’ said Mr. Edlin- 
ger. ‘‘Sam’s been examining us now, for 
about four years. I guess you’l! find us all 
right, though, considering the tightness in 
business. Not overly much money on hand, 
but able to stand the storms, sir, stand the 
storms.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Turner and I have been ordered by 
the Comptroller to exchange districts,’’ said 
the examiner, in his decisive, formal tones. 
‘‘He is covering my old territory in South- 
ern Illinois and Indiana. I will take the 
cash first, please.”’ 

Perry Dorsey, the teller, was already 
arranging his cash on the counter for the 
examiner’s inspection. He knew it was 
right to a cent, and he had notning to fear, 
but he was nervous and flustered. So was 
every man in the bank. There was some- 
thing so icy and swift, so impersonal and 
uncompromising about this man that his 
very presence seemed an accusation. He 
looked to be a man who would never make 
nor overlook an error. 

Mr. Nettlewick first seized the currency, 
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and with a rapid, almost juggling motion, 
counted it by packages. Then he spun the 
sponge cup toward him and verified the 
count by. bills. His thin, white fingers flew 
like some expert musician’s upon the keys 
of a piano. He dumped the gold upon the 
counter with acrash, and the coins whined 
and sang as they skimmed across the marble 
slab from the tips of his nimble digits. The 
air was full of fractional currency when 
he came to the halves and quarters. He 
counted the last nickle and dime. He had 
the scales brought, and he weighed every 
sack of silver in the vault. He questioned 
Dorsey concerning each of the cash memo- 
randa—certain checks, charge slips, etc., 
carried over from the previous day’s work 
—with unimpeachable courtesy, yet with 
something so mysteriously momentous in his 
frigid manner that the teller was reduced 
to pink cheeks and a stammering tongue. 

This newly-imported examiner was so dif- 
ferent from Sam Turner. It had been Sam’s 
way to enter the bank with a shout, pass 
the cigars and tell the latest stories he had 
picked up on his rounds. His customary 
greeting to Dorsey had been, ‘‘Hello, Perry! 
Haven’t skipped out with the boodle yet, I 
see.’’ Turner’s way of counting the cash 
had been different, too. He would finger the 
packages of bills in a tired kind of way, and 
then go into the vault and kick over a few 
sacks of silver, and the thing was done. 
Halves and quarters and dimes? Not for 
Sam Turner. ‘‘No chicken feed for me,”’ 
he would say when they were set before 
him. ‘‘I’m not in the agricultural depart- 
ment.’’ But, then, Turner was a Texan, an 
old friend of the bank’s president, and had 
known Dorsey since he was a baby. 

While the examiner was counting the 
cash, Major Thomas B. Kingman—known to 
every one as ‘‘Major Tom’’—the president 
of the First National, drove up to the side 
door with his old dun horse and buggy, and 
came inside. He saw the examiner busy 
with the money, and, going into the little 
‘‘nony corral,’’ as he called it, in which his 
desk was railed off, he began to look over 
his letters. 

Earlier, a little incident had occurred 
that even the sharp eyes of the examiner 
had failed to notice. When he had begun 
his work at the cash counter, Mr. Edlinger 
had winked significantly at Roy Wilson, the 
youthful bank messenger, and nodded his 
head slightly toward the front door. Roy 
understood, got his hat and walked leisurely 
out, with his collector’s book under his arm. 
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Once outside, he made a bee-line for the 
Stockmen’s National. That bank was also 
getting ready to open. No customers had, 
as yet, presented themselves. 

‘‘Say, you people!’’ cried Roy, with the 
familiarity of youth and long acquaintance, 
‘*you want to get a move on you. There’s a 
new bank examiner over at the First, and 
he’s a stem-winder. He’s counting nickles 
on Perry, and he’s got the whole outfit 
bluffed. Mr. Edlinger gave me the tip to let 
you know.’’ 

Mr. Buckley, president of the Stockmen’s 
National—a stout, elderly man, looking like 
a farmer dressed for Sunday—heard Roy 
from his private office at the rear, and called 
him. 

‘‘Has Major Kingman come down to the 
bank yet?’’ he asked of the boy. 

‘‘Yes, sir, he was just driving up as I 
left,’’ said Roy. 

“‘T want you to take him a note. Put it 
into his own hands as soon as you get back.’’ 

Mr. Buckley sat down and began to write. 

Roy returned and handed to Major King- 
man the envelope containing the note. The 
major read it, folded it, and slipped it into 
his vest pocket. He leaned back in his chair 
for a few moments as if he were meditating 
deeply, and then rose and went into the 
vault. He came out with the bulky, old- 
fashioned leather note case stamped on the 
back in gilt letters, ‘‘Bills Discounted.’’ In 
this were the notes due the bank with their 
attached securities, and the major, in his 
rough way, dumped the lot upon his desk 
and began to sort them over. 

By this time Nettlewick had finished his 
count of the cash. His pencil fluttered like 
a swallow over the sheet of paper on which 
he had set his figures. He opened his black 
wallet, which seemed to be also a kind of 
secret memorandum book, made a few rapid 
figures in it, wheeled and transfixed Dorsey 
with the glare of his spectacles. That look 
seemed to say: ‘‘You’re safe this time, 
but = 

**Cash all correct,’’ snapped the examiner. 
He made a dash for the individual book- 
keeper, and, for a few minutes there was a 
fluttering of ledger leaves and a sailing of 
balance sheets through the air. 

‘‘How often do you balance your pass- 
books ?’’ he demanded, suddenly. 

‘‘Er—once a month,’’ faltered the indi- 
vidual bookkeeper, wondering how many 
years they would give him. 

‘‘All right,’’ said the examiner, turning 
and charging upon the general bookkeeper, 
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“He dumped the gold upon the counter with a crash.” 


who had the statements of his foreign banks 
and their reconcilement memoranda ready. 
Everything there was found to be all right. 
Then the stub book of the certificates of 
deposit. Flutter-—flutter—zip—zip—check ! 
All right. List of over-drafts, please. 
Thanks. H’m-m. Unsigned bills of the bank, 
next. All right. 

Then came the cashier’s turn, and easy- 
going Mr. Kdlinger rubbed his nose and pol- 
ished his glasses nervously under the quick 
fire of questions concerning the circulation, 
undivided profits, bank real estate, and stock 
ownership. 

Presently Nettlewick was aware of a big 
man towering above him at his elbow—a 
man sixty years of age, rugged and hale, 
with a rough, grizzled beard, a mass of gray 
hair, and a pair of penetrating blue eyes 


‘that confronted the formidable glasses of 


the examiner without a flicker. 

‘‘Kr—Major Kingman, our president—er 
—Mr. Nettlewick,’’ said the cashier. 

Two men of very different types shook 
hands. One was a finished product of the 
world of straight lines, conventional methods 
and forma] affairs. The other was something 
freer, wider and nearer to nature. Tom 
Kingman had not been cut to any pattern. 


He had been mule-driver, cowboy, ranger, 
soldier, sheriff, prospector and cattleman. 
Now, when he was bank president his old 
comrades from the prairies, of the saddle, 
tent and trail found no change in him. He 
had made his fortune when Texas cattle 
were at the high tide of value, and had or- 
ganized the First National Bank of San 
Rosario. In spite of his largeness of heart 
and sometimes unwise generosity toward his 
old friends, the bank had prospered, for 
Major Tom Kingman knew men as well as 
he knew cattle. Of late years the cattle 
business had gone to pieces, and the major’s 
bank was one of the few whose losses had 
not been great. 

‘And now,’’ said the examiner, briskly, 
pulling out his watch, ‘‘the last thing is the 
loans. We will take them up now, if you 
please.”’ 

He had gone through the First National 
at almost: record-breaking speed —but thor- 
oughly, as he did everything. The running 
order of the bank was smooth and clean, and 
that had facilitated his work. There was 
but one other bank in the town. He received 
from the Government a fee of twenty-five 
dollars for each bank that he examined. He 
should be able to go over those loans and 
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discounts in half an hour. If so, he could 
examine the other bank immediately after- 
ward, and catch the 11:45, the only other 
train that day in the direction he was work- 
ing. Otherwise, he would have to spend 
the night and Sunday in this uninteresting 
Western town. That is why Mr. Nettlewick 
was rushing matters. 

‘‘Come with me, sir,’’ said Major King- 
man, in his deep voice, that united the 
Southern drawl with the rhythmic twang of 
the West; ‘‘we will go over them together. 
Nobody in the bank knows those notes as I 
do. Some of ’em are a little wobbly on their 
legs, and some are Mavericks without extra 
many brands on their backs, but they’]] most 
all pay out at the round-up.”’ 

The two sat down at the president’s desk. 
First, the examiner went through the notes 
at lightning speed, and added up their total, 
finding it to agree with the amount of loans 
carried on the book of daily balances. Next, 
he took up the larger loans, inquiring scrupu- 
lously into the condition of their indorsers 
or securities. The new examiner’s mind 
seemed to course and turn and make un- 
expected dashes hither .and thither like 
a bloodhound seeking a trail. Finally he 
pushed aside all the notes except a few, 
which he arranged in a neat pile before him, 
and began a dry, formal little speech. 

“‘T find, sir, the condition of your bank to 
be very good, considering the poor crops 
and the depression in the cattle interests of 
your state. The clerical work seems to be 
done accurately and punctually. Your past- 
due paper is moderate in amount, and prom- 
ises only a small loss. I would recommend 
the calling in of your large loans, and the 
making of only sixty and ninety day or call 
‘loans until general business revives. And 
now, there is one thing more, and I will 
have finished with the bank. Here are six 
notes aggregating something like $40,000. 
They are secured, according to their faces 
by various stocks, bonds, shares, etc., to 
the value of $70,000. Those securities are 
missing from the notes to which they should 
be attached. I suppose you have them in 
the safe or vault. You will permit me to 
examine them.”’ 

Major Tom’s light-blue eyes turned un- 
flinchingly toward the examiner. 

‘*No, sir,’’ he said, in a low but steady 
tone; ‘‘those securities are neither in the 
safe nor the vault. I have taken them. You 
may hold me personally responsible for their 
absence.’’ 

Nettlewick felt a slight thrill. He had 
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not expected this. He had struck a mo- 
mentous trail when the hunt was drawing to 
a close. 

‘‘Ah!”? said the examiner. He waited a 
moment, and then continued: ‘‘May I ask 
you to explain more definitely ?”’ 

‘‘The securities were taken by me,’’ re- 
peated the major. ‘‘It was not for my own 
use, but to save an old friend in trouble. 
Come in here, sir, and we’ll talk it over.’’ 

He led the examiner into the bank’s pri- 
vate office at the rear, and closed the door. 
There was a desk, and a table, and half-a- 
dozen leather-covered chairs. On the wall 
was the mounted head of a Texas steer with 
horns six feet from tip to tip. Opposite 
hung the major’s old cavalry saber that he 
had carried at Shiloh and Fort Pillow. 

Placing a chair for Nettlewick, the major 
seated himself by the window, from which 
he could see the post-office and the carved 
limestone front of the Stockmen’s National. 
He did not. speak at once, and Nettlewick 
felt, perhaps, that the ice should be broken 
by something so near its own temperature 
as the voice of official warning. 

**Your statement,’’ he began, ‘‘since you 
have failed to modify it, amounts, as you 
must know, to a very serious thing. You 
are aware, also, of what my duty must 
compel me to do. I shall have to go before 
the United States Commissioner and make 


**T know, I know,’’ said Major Tom, with 
a wave of his hand. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I’d 
run a bank without being posted on national 
banking laws and the revised statutes! Do 
your duty. I’m not asking any favors. But, 
I spoke of my friend. I did want you to 
hear me tell you about Bob.’’ 

Nettlewick settled himself in his chair. 
There would be no leaving San Rosario for 
him that day. He would have to telegraph 
to the Comptroller of the Currency; he 
would have to swear out a warrant before 
the United States Commissioner for the 
arrest of Major Kingman; perhaps he would 
be ordered to close the bank on account of 
the loss of the securities. It was not the 
first crime the examiner had unearthed. 
Once or twice the terrible upheaval of hu- 
man emotions that his investigations had 
loosed had almost caused a ripple in his offi- 
cial calm. He had seen bank men kneel and 
plead and cry like women for a chance—an 
hour’s time—the overlooking of a single 
error. One cashier had shot himself at his 
desk before him. None of them had taken 
it with the dignity and coolness of this stern 
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old Westerner. Nettlewick felt that he 
owed it to him at least to listen if he wished 
to talk. With his elbow on the arm of his 
chair, and his square chin resting upon the 
fingers of his right hand, the bank examiner 
waited to hear the confession of the presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of San 
Rosario. 

‘‘When a man’s your friend,’’ began 
Major Tom, 
somewhat 
didactically, 
“for forty 
years, and 
tried by 
water, fire, 
earth and 
cyclones, 
when you 
can do him 
a little favor 
you feel like 
doing it.’’ 

(‘*Embez- 
zle for him 
$70,000 
worth of se- 
curities,’”’ 
thought the 
examiner. ) 

“*We were 
cowboys together, Bob and I,’’ continued 
the major, speaking slowly, and deliberate- 
ly, and musingly, as if his thoughts were 
rather with the past than the critical pres- 
ent, ‘‘and we prospected together for gold 
and silver over Arizona, New Mexico and 
a good part of California. We were both 
in the war of ’sixty-one, but in different 
commands. We’ve fought Indians and horse 
thieves side by side; we’ve starved for 
weeks in a cabin in the Arizona moun- 
tains, buried twenty feet deep in snow; 
we’ve ridden herd together when the wind 
blew so hard the lightning couldn’t strike 

Well, Bob and I have have been 
through some rough spells since the first 
time we met in the branding camp of the 
old Anchor-Bar Ranch. And during that 
time we’ve found it necessary more than 
once to help each other out of tight places. 
In those days it was expected of a man to 
stick to his friend, and he didn’t ask any 
credit for it. Probably next day you’d need 
him to get at your back and help stand off a 
band of Apaches, or put a tourniquet on 
your leg above a rattlesnake bite and ride 
for whisky. So, after all, it was give and 
take, and if you didn’t stand square with 
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your pardner, why, you might be shy one 
when you needed him. But Bob was a man 
who was willing to go further than that. 
He never played a limit. 

‘Twenty years ago I was sheriff of this 
county, and I made Bob my chief deputy. 
That was before the boom in cattle when we 
both-made our stake. I was sheriff and col- 
lector, and it was a big thing for me then. 
I was mar- 
ried, and we 
had a boy and 
a girl—a 
four and a 
six year old. 
There was a 
comfortable 
house next to 
the court- 
house, fur- 
nished by the 
county, rent 
free, and I 
was saving 
some money. 
Bob did most 
of the office 
work. Both 
of us had 
seen rough 
times and 
plenty of rustling and danger, and I tell 
you it was great to hear the rain and the 
sleet dashing against the windows of nights, 
and be warm and safe and comfortable, and 
know you could get up in the morning and 
be shaved and have folks call you ‘mister.’ 
And then, I had the finest wife and kids 
that ever struck the range, and my old 
friend with me enjoying the first fruits of 
prosperity and white shirts, and I guess I 
was happy. Yes, I was happy about that 
time.’’ 

The major sighed and glanced casually 
out of the window. The bank examiner 
changed his position, and leaned his chin 
upon his other hand. 

**One winter,’’ continued the major, ‘‘the 
money for the county taxes came pouring 
in so fast that I didn’t have time to take 
the stuff to the bank for a week. I just 
shoved the checks into a cigar box and the 
money into a sack, and locked them in the 
big safe that belonged in the sheriff’s office. 

‘‘T had been overworked that week, and 
was about sick, anyway. My nerves were 
out of order, and my sleep at night didn’t 
seem to rest me. The doctor had some 
scientific name for it, and I was taking 
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medicine. And so, added to the rest, I went 
to bed at night with that money on my 
.mind. Not that there was much need of 
being worried, for the safe was a good one, 
and nobody but Bob and I knew the com- 
bination. On Friday night there was about 
$6,500 in cash in the bag. On Saturday 
morning I went to the office as usual. -The 
safe was locked, and Bob was writing at his 
desk. I opened the safe, and the money 
was gone. I called Bob, and roused every- 
body in the court-house to announce the 
robbery. It struck me that Bob took it 
pretty quiet, considering how much it re- 
flected upon both him and me. 

‘“‘Two days went by and we never got a 
clew. It couldn’t have been burglars, for 
the safe had been opened by the combina- 
tion in the proper way. People must have 
begun to talk, for one afternoon in comes 
Alice—that’s my wife—and the boy and 
girl, and Alice stamps her foot, and her 
eyes flash, and she cries out, ‘The lying 
wretches—Tom, Tom!’ and I| cateh her ina 
faint, and bring her ’round little by little, 
and she lays her head down.and cries and 
cries for the first time since she took Tom 
Kingman’s name and fortunes. And Jack 
and Zilla—the youngsters—they were al- 
ways wild as tiger cubs to rush at Bob and 
climb all over him whenever they were al- 


lowed to come to the court-house—they 
stood and kicked their little shoes, and 
herded together like scared partridges. 


They were having their first trip down into 
the shadows of life. Bob was working at 
his desk, and he got up and went out 
without a word. The grand jury was in 
session then, and the next morning Bob 
went before them and confessed that he 
stole the money. He said he lost it in a 
poker game. In fifteen minutes they had 
found a true bill and sent me the ‘war- 
rant to arrest the maa with whom I’d 
been closer than a thousand brothers for 
many a year. 

‘‘T did it, and then I said to Bob, point- 
ng, ‘There’s my house, and here's my office, 
and up there’s Maine, and out that way is 


California, and over there is Florida—-and 
that’s your range ’til court meets. You’re 


in my charge, and I take the responsibility. 
You be here when you’re wanted.’ 

‘< ¢Thanks, Tom,’ he said, kind of care- 
lessly; ‘I was sort of hoping you wouldn’t 
lock me up. Court meets next Monday, so, 


if you don’t object, I’ll just loaf around the 
I’ve got one favor to ask, 
If you’d let the kids 


office until then. 
if it isn’t too much. 
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come out in the yard once ina while and 
have a romp I'd like it.’ 

*“ “Why not?’ I answered him. 
welcome, and so are you. And come to my 
house, the same as ever.’ You see, Mr. 
Nettlewick, you can’t make a friend of a 
thief, but neither can you make a thief of a 
friend, all at once.’’ 

The examiner made no answer. At that 
moment was heard the shrill whistle of a 
locomotive pulling into the depot. That was 
the train on the little, narrow-gauge road 
that struck into San Rosario from the south. 
The major cocked his ear and listened for a 
moment, and looked at his watch. The nar- 
row-gauge was in on time—10:35. The 
major continued : 

**So Bob hung around the office, reading 
the papers and smoking. I put another 
deputy to work in his place, and, after a 
while, the first excitement of the case wore 
off. 

‘One day when we were alone in the 
office Bob came over to where | was sitting. 
He was looking sort of grim and blue—the 
same look he used to get when he’d been up 
watching for Indians all night or herd-riding. 

** “Tom,’ says he, ‘it’s harder than stand- 
ing off redskins; it’s harder than lying in 
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the lava desert forty miles from water; but 
I’m going to stick it out to the end. You 


know that’s been my style. But if you’d tip 
me the smallest kind of a sign—if you’d 
just say, ‘‘Bob, I understand,’’ why, it 
would make it lots easier.’ 

‘‘T was surprised. ‘I don’t know what 
you mean, Bob,’ I said. ‘Of course, you 
know that I’d do anything under the sun to 
help you that I could. But you’ve got me 
guessing.’ 

“* “All right, Tom,’ was all he said, and 
he went back to his newspaper and lit 
another cigar. 

‘‘It was the night before court met when 
I found out what he meant. I went to bed 
that night with that same old, light-headed, 
nervous feeling come back upon me. _ | 
dropped off to sleep about midnight. When 
I awoke I was standing half dressed in one 
of the court-house corridors. Bob was hold- 
ing one of my arms, our family doctor the 
other, and Alice was shaking me and half 
crying. She had sent for the doctor with- 
out my knowing it, and when he came they 
had found me out of bed and missing, and 
had begun a search. 

“* *Sleep-walking,’ said the doctor. 

*“ All of us went back to the house, and the 
doctor told us some remarkable stories about 
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the strange things people had done while in 
that condition. I was feeling rather chilly 
after my trip out, and, as my wife was out 
of the room at the time, I pulled open the 
door of an old wardrobe that stood in the 
room and dragged out a big quilt I had seen 
in there. With it tumbled out_ the bag of 
money for stealing which Bob was to be 
tried —and convicted—in the morning. 

‘« “How the jumping rattlesnakes did that 
get there?’ I yelled, and all hands must 
have seen how surprised I was. Bob knew 
in a flash. 

‘* “You darned old snoozer,’ he said, with 
the old-time look on his face, ‘I saw you 
put it there. I watched you open the safe 
and take it out, and 1 followed you. I looked 
through the window and saw you hide it in 
that wardrobe.’ 

‘“*Then, you blankety-blank, flop-eared, 
sheep-headed coyote, what did you say you 
took it, for?’ 

‘“ ‘Because,’ said Bob, simply, ‘I didn’t 
know you were asleep.’ 

‘*‘T saw him glance toward the door of the 
room where Alice and Jack and Zilla were, 
and I knew then what it meant to be a man’s 
friend from Bob’s point of view.”’ 

Major Tom paused, and again directed his 
glance out of the window. He saw some 
one in the Stockmen’s National Bank reach 
and draw a yellow shade down the whole 
length of its plate-glass, big front window, 
although the position of the sun did not 
seem to warrant such a defensive movement 
against its rays. 

Nettlewick sat up straight in his chair. 
He had listened patiently, but without con- 
suming interest, to the major’s story. It 
had impressed him as irrelevant to the 
situation, and it could certainly have no 
effect upon the consequences. Those West- 
ern people, he thought, had an exaggerated 
sentimentality. They were not business-like. 
They needed to be protected from their 
friends. Evidently the major had concluded. 
And what he had said amounted to nothing. 

“‘May I ask,’’ said the examiner, ‘‘if you 
have anything further to say that bears 
directly upon the question of those ab- 
stracted securities ?”’ 

‘‘Abstracted securities, sir!’’ Major Tom 
turned suddenly in his chair, his blue eyes 
flashing upon the examiner. ‘‘ What do you 
mean, sir?’’ 

He drew from his coat pocket a batch of 
folded papers held together by a rubber 
band, tossed them into Nettlewick’s hands, 
and rose to his feet. 
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**You’ll find those securities there, sir, 
every stock, bond and share of ’em. I took 
them from the notes while you were count- 
ing the cash. Examine and compare them 
for yourself.’’ 

The major led the way back into the 
banking-room. The examiner, astounded, 








“With it tumbled out the bag of money for steal- 
ing which Bob was to be tried—and convicted 
—in the morning.” 


perplexed, nettled, at sea, followed. He 
felt that he had been made the victim of 
something that was not exactly a hoax, but 
that left him in the shoes of one who had 
been plaved upon, used, and then discarded, 
without even an inkling of the game. Per- 
haps, also, his official position had been 
irreverently juggled with. But there was 
nothing he could take hold of. An official 
report of the matter would be an absurdity. 
And, somehow, he felt that he would never 
know anything more about the matter than 
he did then. 

Frigidly, mechanically, Nettlewick exam- 
ined the securities, found them to tally with 
the notes, gathered his black wallet and 
rose to depart. 
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‘“‘T will say,’ he protested, turning the 
indignant glare of his glasses upon Major 
Kingman, ‘‘that your statements—your mis- 
leading statements, which you have not con- 
descended to explain—do not appear to be 
quite the thing, regarded either as business 
or humor. | do not understand such motives 
or actions.’’ 

Major Tom looked down at him serenely 
and not unkindly. 

“‘Son,”’ he said, ‘‘there are plenty of 
things in the chaparral, and on the prairies, 
and up the canyons that you don’t under- 
stand. But I want to thank you for listen- 
ing to a garrulous old man’s prosy stories. 
We old Texans love to talk about our ad- 
ventures and our old comrades, and the home 
folks have long ago learned to run when we 
begin with ‘Once upon a time,’ so we have 
to spin our yarns to the stranger within our 
gates.”’ 

The majur smiled, but the examiner only 
bowed coldly, and abruptly quitted the bark. 
They saw him travel diagonally across the 
street in a straight line and enter the Stock- 
men’s National Bank. 

Major Tom sat down at his desk, and 
drew from his vest pocket the note Roy had 
given him. He had read it once, but hur- 
riedly, and now, with something like a 
twinkle in his eye, he read it again. These 
were the words he read: 


APRIL 
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“Dear Tom: 

“T hear there’s one of Uncle Sam’s grayhounds going 
through you, and that means tiiat we’ll catch him inside 
of a couple of hours, maybe. Now, I want you to do 
something for me. We've got just $2,200 in the bank, 
and the law requires that we have $20,000. I let Ross 
and Fisher have $18,000 late yesterday afternoon to 
to buy up that Gibson bunch of cattle. They'll realize 
$40,000 in less than thirty days on the transaction, but 
that won’t make my cash on hand look any prettier to 
that bank examiner. Now, I can’t show him those 
notes, for they’re just plain notes of hand without any 
security in sight, but you know very well that Pink 
Ross and Jim Fisher are two of the finest white men 
God ever made, and they’ll do the square thing. You 
remember Jim Fisher—he was the one who shot that faro 
dealer in E] Paso. I wired Sam Bradshaw’s bank to 
send me $20,000, and it will get in on the narrow- 
gauge at 10:35. You can’t let a bank examiner in to 
count $2,200 and close your doors. Tom, you hold that 
examiner. Hold him. Hold him if you have to rope 
him and sit on his head. Watch our front window 
after the narrow-gauge gets in, and when we’ve got the 
cash inside we’ll pull down the shade for a signal. 
Don’t turn him loose till then. I’m counting on you, 
Tom. 

“Your Old Pard, 
“Bos BUCKLEY, 
“Prest. Stockmen’s National.” 


The major began to tear the note into 
small pieces and throw them into his waste 
basket. He gave a satisfied little chuckle as 
he did so. 

*‘Confounded old reckless cowpuncher!’’ 
he growled, contentedly, ‘‘that pays him 
some on account for what he tried to do for 
me in the sheriff’s office twenty years ago.”’ 


SONG 


By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


All along the valleys, through the beechen alleys 
Little silvery sallies, set the blood athrill; 

Now bleak days are over, we may play the rover, 
Heart o’ mine, heart o’ mine, footing where we will! 


Marry, there’s no curing for the old alluring 
Gypsy-thrall that masters us when the thrushes trill; 

We must out at bloom of day, wandering till gloom of day, 
Heart o’ mine, heart o’ mine, straying where we will! 


Care,— ’tis fled afar from us, distant as a star from us; 
We’ve a bliss to bar from us everything of ill; 

Dreams come true at last to us, woe and winter past to us, 
Heart o’ mine, heart o’ mine, faring where we will! 





DIVORCE AND THE FAMILY 
By REV. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


HUMAN institution is too sacred a 

thing to trifle with. It is a product 

not only of thought but of mighty 
human effort. Brains have wearied, nerves 
have suffered, hearts have bled, to bring 
into existence the forms of social, political 
and religious relationship under which we 
live. 

Any critic, therefore, of a fundamental 
institution must walk softly lest he unwit- 
tingly and ignorantly help to destroy what 
martyrs have died to produce. 


THE FAMILY, NOT INDIVIDUAL, 


SOCIAL UNIT. 


THE IS THE 


Of all human institutions the family is the 
most sacred. That group revolving around 
the two equal centers, man and wife, repre- 
sents in the social organism what the cell 
represents in animal and vegetable tissue. 
It is the unit of social construction and well- 
being. The very fixity of the family in a 
way proves its preciousness. All other in- 
stitutions disclose some point at which it 
seems likely they will blossom into a higher 
development. The family discloses no such 
node out of which a higher development is 
to be looked for. It is easier to believe that 
republics may develop into socialistic states 
than it is to believe that the family has 
some new description. 

The family is the unit of social life, and 
there are reasons to think that it always has 
been. The tribe never usurped the position 
of the family toward the birth and education 
of children. 

‘‘Communal marriage,’’ while it has oc- 
cured, does not seem to have been the nor- 
mal direction of human development, or to 
have been a state of evolution through 
which all mankind has passed. 

The family is therefore the source of 
social development. More than that, the 
higher spiritual traits of human nature are 
produced by the intenser experiences, the 
self-sacrificing labors and the deeper knowl- 
edge of the soul that have come to men 
and women in family relations, When we 
say that the family is the center of social 
development and of spiritual growth, we 


have also said that it is the center of indi- 
vidual happiness. 


THE CHURCH THE DEFENDER OF THE FAMILY. 


The Christian Church, therefore, has been 
a defender of the permanence of marriage 
relation. By a curious logic celibacy was 
exalted to the highest place; but marriage 
once entered upon, was thought to merit 
praise as it was enduring. Before the 
Christian era, among the Greeks—especially 
the Athenians—-and among the Teutons, 
divorce often occurred. In the Rome of 
Christ’s time it had become a fashionable 
usage; but as soon as the religion of Jesus 
controlled the empire, the right of a hus- 
band to divorce hia wife was limited by law. 
Marriage was exalted into a sacrament. 
Finally the Council of Trent destroyed the 
legal possibilities of divorce. In Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, while the husband can 
demand judicial separation, he cannot se- 
cure a divorce. In France, however, di- 
vorce was re-established in 1884. In all 
Protestant countries divorce, of course, is 
allowed. 


AMERICAN VIEW OF MARRIAGE HAS CHANGED. 


A London schoolboy, in an examination 
paper on Greek history, wrote: ‘‘As to mar- 
riage among the Greeks, it was the custom 
for one man to marry one wife, and that is 
what is called monotony.’’ Many of our 
contemporaries seem to be making this boy’s 
mistake in confusing monogamy arid monot- 
ony. The number of divorces in America 
has become so large, and the method of se- 
curing them in many cases so frivolous, that 
there is a general alarm. Legislatures are 
petitioned to pass stricter laws. The Pope 
himself has publicly deplored American lax- 
ity, and has offered up prayer that Italy 
may not be poisoned with the virus of 
this American immorality. Great Protestant 
churches in their conventions and councils 
have held warm debates, to the end that 
more stringent regulation might be imposed 
upon their clergy, so as to prohibit the mar- 
riage of divorced persons. 

There is no doubt that the American view 
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of marriage has undergone a change. The 
great decrease in the birth rate in native 
families shows this. A condition that has 
been considered peculiar to France and a 
subject of condemnation, is now discovered 
to be a tendency in Puritan Massachusetts. 
Not the question of divorce alone, but the 
whole conception of marriage has changed 
in America. For instance, clergymen are 
constantly asked by brides, not to use the 
word ‘‘obey’’ in the vow they make. Their 
husbands-to-be laugh and say ‘‘of course 
not—leave out that ‘obey.’ If we cannot 
get along without the exercise of authority 
we cannot get along at all.”’ 

Many thoughtful men who regard the fam- 
ily as the most sacred of. human institutions, 
see that the day of authority as the anchor 
of family life has passed. But they do not 
know what next. If we study the facts we 
shall come to a view consistent with human 
progress, and we can leave to the power 
that created the facts the responsibility for 
the future. The present paper wishes to be 
a small contribution to this study of facts. 
It does not prophesy nor advise. It notes 
tendencies, and is especially interested in 
the deeper causes of divorce, those that 
may be called economic, social, psychologi- 
cal and spiritual. 


DIVORCE IS MORE COMMON AMONG THE RICH 
THAN THE POOR. 


The increase of divorce, we have been 
told, keeps pace with the increase of wealth. 
Divorce is a noxious growth accompanying 
the social decay that riches induce. To en- 
force this argument, it has been pointed out 
that during the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire divorce was easy and much resorted to. 

Divorce, it is true, is rare among the 
working classes. The reasons, however, are 
economic rather than moral. The poor man 
shuns the divorce court not because he is 
better than the rich man, but simply be- 
cause he is poor and belongs to the working 
class. 

Japan furnishes us another illustration of 
the little relation that exists between wealth 
and divorce. In that land where a man can 
divorce his wife for disobedience or jeal- 
ousy, or talking too much, it is the poor 
oftener than the rich who seek divorce. 
Here again the reason is not moral, but 
economic. The rich man can endure his 
wife by adding a concubine to his house- 
hold. The poor man cannot afford to do 
this. 

1. Marriage is a natural and simple 
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relationship among working people. The 
‘*Bachelor Maid’”’ is a nondescript, not yet 
produced among the poor. Marriage to them 
is a human fact Jike birth and death, and is 
almost as inevitable; it is not to be dis- 
cussed or analyzed, but is to be accepted. 
Among the poor, just as among many lower 
races, to be unmarried is a reproach. The 
humorous allusion to the bachelor and to the 
spinster are survivals from savage times 
still found in small communities, among the 
poor and among the uneducated. 

2. The poor do not expect of marriage so 
much as the rich expect. The simpler satis- 
factions of family life are sufficient for 
them. They obey the human instinct, and 
give each other help, comfort and compan- 
ionship. But the deeper bonds of mental 
sympathy, of spiritual relation, of wide 
social serviceableness, they rarely crave or 
develop. - 

3. Husband and wife are of greater mu- 
tual help among working people than among 
the rich. The wife keeps house—she is 
cook, chambermaid, nurserymaid—and, in 
addition, often earns a substantial part of 
the family income. The poor man needs his 
wife, and the poor woman needs her hus- 
band, in a sense little understood among the 
rich. The mansion of Dives runs very well 
when his wife is away from home, as he has 
frequent opportunity of learning. Lazarus, 
if he has a home, might as well lock it up 
unless his wife is with him. Except when 
she goes to the hospital, she is under his 
roof. A rich woman cannot have the sense 
of dependence upon her husband’s daily 
labor that the poor woman has, into whose 
hands as treasurer of the family her hus- 
band deposits his pay envelope. 

We must remember also, that there is no 
large social circle for the poor to enjoy. 
The women see something of each other, 
but nothing of men. They might almost 
be members of a harem, so far as their 
knowledge of mankind is derived from 
other men than their husbands. The men 
have no female society except their wives. 
Husband and wife, therefore, are absolutely 
everything to each other. A rich man has 
dozens of friends among women whom he 
may call upon and associate with. His wife 
in like manner has scores of friends among 
men. The case of David and Uriah the Hit- 
tite, the one with everything he could de- 
sire, the other with only a ewe lamb, still 
represents the vast difference between the 
rich and the poor in the marriage relation. 

4. The working classes are more used to 
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patient endurance than are the rich. The 
very fact of poverty is often a proof of pas- 
sivity, as wealth is often a proof of domi- 
neering energy, which is unwilling to accept 
an unpleasant condition as a fixed condition. 

A judge of my acquaintance found that 
poor women, who, black and blue with 
bruises, had their husbands arrested to save 
their lives, were almost always unwilling 
when the case came to trial to appear 
against the man who had nearly killed them. 
It was my friend’s practice to give such 
brutes three months in jail, whether their 
wives testified against them or not. What 
woman in the upper classes would endure 
such treatment? At any rate, working 
people are more submissive than the rich. 
Consequently, when difficulties arise be- 
tween a poor man and his wife, they do not 
think of breaking their relationship, but of 
bearing the new burden. The institution 
holds them together, for is it not a part of 
the mysterious but strong system under 
which they live? 

5. Children are desired by the poor not 
only to satisfy natural affection and to com- 
plete the family circle, but because they are 
a source of income, and can eventually pro- 
vide for their parents’ old age. It is no un- 
common thing in cotton-spinning districts 
to see middle-aged men throw up their jobs 
and spend their days in idleness, supported 
by the wages of their children, which they 
receive quite as naturally as a business man 
who has retired on a competence would re- 
ceive his interest and dividends. I have 
been shocked many times at the funeral of 
a child in a tenement house to hear the sob- 
bing mother with her apron at her eyes say, 
“*ves, what bad luck, how hard it is on us, 


Tom is taken away just as he was beginning ° 


to earn something for us.”’ Such a glimpse 
into the sordid heart of human sorrow shows 
us tragically that spiritual development 
must always wait upon economic reform. 

6. Desertion, not divorce, is the recourse 
of the poor. Bigamy is the crime of the 
working classes more than of the rich. I 
have never personally known a divorced per- 
son in the working classes. I have, how- 
ever, known countless cases of bigamy. 

There is another side to this recourse of 
the poor to bigamy as a release from mari- 
tal unhappiness. The inconspicuous lives of 
the poor alone protect them. Flight from 
Europe to America, or from our Eastern 
states to the West, is sufficient to change a 
working man’s world. He cannot often be 
followed—his family has no money for long 
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journeys. He is not important enough to 
become the subject of newspaper notices. 
He really lives in a world out of sight, be- 
low the world of free travel, or international 
acquaintances and of the world’s daily news. 
The fact I have just mentioned is instruc- 
tive. For it shows that there is not a su- 
perior morality among the poor, but that 
the rules of the game are not understood or 
observed. They will not go through the 
forms of legal release when they cannot en- 
dure legal ties. They take matters into 
their own hands and break the rules like 
children. All this is interesting to the-evo- 
lutionist. It is quite as he would expect. 
The method of the working people in regard 
to marriage and divorce, instead of exhibit- 
ing a higher type of morality, actually ex- 
hibits a lower type—it is a survival. 
DIVORCE 


AMONG THE RICH. 


It is among the rich—or, at any rate, in 
classes above the so-called working classes 

that divorce most frequently takes place. 

Opponents of divorce laws not infre- 
quently urge in support of their position the 
many marriages and divorces of certain 
popular actresses. I think the matrimonial 
habits of actors and actresses should not be 
permitted to complicate the modern problem 
of divorce. The kaleidoscopic alliances of 
Miss Blank give the ordinary sober citizen 
moral vertigo. He usually knows little about 
the men whose very names the footlight 
lady disdains. The whole transaction has an 
appearance of unreality and vulgarity that 
is disgusting. 

1. Children are guardians of the home. 
Where there are few or no children in the 
family, there are many lurking dangers. 
These dangers are more frequent among the 
rich than the poor. A church in New York 
attended by many people of wealth under- 
took to have a Sunday-school for the chil- 
dren of these persons because there was 
some objection made to the regular Sunday- 
school on the ground that it was filled with 
poor children from the tenements. But it 
was discovered that there were in the whole 
parish only twenty-nine children of Sunday- 
school age, from homes of wealth and five of 
these were in one family. Family life suf- 
fers incalculably from limitation of its num- 
bers. The maternal instinct, even in a wife 
who believes she lacks it, is a restless force 
that leads to many dangerous quests and is 
often responsible for conjugal alienation. 

But not only is the natural hunger of a 
woman’s nature satisfied by children. In 
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taking care of them she has a soothing and 
engrossing occupation if she will be truly a 
mother. Moreover, when a strain comes 
between husband and herself she is strong 
in the strength of her children. Their com- 
panionship and their inspiration help her to 
stand firm and to be patient and without 
authority or love to do what she considers 
her duty. 

The limitation of the family is a question 
too serious for more than passing reference. 
There is, however, one cause of it among 
women of fashion that is deplorable. Van- 
ity often prevents a woman from wanting 
children. She cannot go about freely if she 
is to become a mother, nor can she wear 
shapely clothes for a couple of years at a 
time. 

2. Another infelicity of married life that 
leads to divorce is inequality of age. This 
is a more subtle and powerful dissolvent 
than is usually believed. Shakespeare’s 
seven ages of man have always been taken 
figuratively. I believe they are realities, 
almost as distinct as geological periods. 
There are physical, mental, moral and gen- 
eral temperamental differences that build 
Chinese walls around childhood, youth, mid- 
dle life, and old age. A sympathy sufficient 
for marriage is rare with great difference in 
age. 

Crabbed age and youth cannot live together. 


3. Women of the upper classes have too 
much leisure, and often their husbands have 
too much business. In New York a date is 
sometimes assigned to new social phases 
favorable to divorce. There was a time a 
score of years ago when new fortunes had 
freed the sons of their possessors from the 
need of going into business and left uptown 
all day gilded youth with time and money 
on their hands looking for amusement. The 
idle young man naturally found diversion 
with the equally idle young woman whose 
husband had to go to his office. 

4. The influence of music upon women of 
the upper classes I have sometimes thought 
to be a very positive quantity in describing 
their family relation. The great art of to- 
day is music. There is no city in the world 
where more music can be heard than in 
New York. Concerts, private musicales, the 
opera, numberless daily opportunities are 
given women of listening to this intensest 
language of emotion. Afternoon after after- 
noon audiences of women sit listening to 
popular singers. Love songs are mostly 
what they hear. They are continually under 
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the influence of a sentiment which, if it be 
true, is the characteristic of youth, of pas- 
sion, of exceptional circumstances, and of 
unattained longing. This sentiment, sung 
ad nauseam, is not that feeling which gives 
strength or permanence to marriage or honor 
and reverence to old age. Yet, these audi- 
ences are filled with a theory of love which 
they are apt to exact from the busy men, 
their husbands whom they find waiting for 
them on their return home. Plato said, 
‘‘When the modes of music change morals 
change,’’ and I am sure that the appeal and 
influence of much of the music women listen 
to in New York is unhealthy, unreal, and 
disturbing. Mr. Howells once said to me, 
‘‘The appeal of some music is infamous.’’ 


SOME OTHER CAUSES OF DIVORCE. 


1. There is to-day too widespread a desire 
for mere sensation. This mood snatches at 
physical pleasure carelessly and ruthlessly. 
It has no faith in spiritual pleasures, or it 
does not know what spirituality is. Men 
and women rush from pleasure to pleasure 
more for distraction than for enjoyment. 
For instance, the worst of the bridge-whist 
craze is that it prevents its votaries from 
thinking. But this is precisely why many 
of them play. This mood reverences no 
sanctities and can even laugh at decencies. 

When our wealth perceives its duty, when 
our luxury realizes its wastefulness, aud 
when faith is discovered to be knowledge of 
the spiritual law, then this love of mere 
sensation may change for the love of the 
life of the spirit. 

2. The freer habits of life permitted to 
men before marriage are a very fertile cause 
of family disunion. A pleasure-wearied man 
and a fresh girl are not in the same spiritual 
class. Her ideals and his own, even their 
senses are so different, as in time inevitably 
to lead to disaster. 

The manager of a house of mercy told me 
that the unfortunate young women under 
his care declare that their class is largely 
sustained by married men. In New York 
there are 100,000 such women. A spiritual 
defilement, destructive of marriage, is found 
in these facts, for which men are almost 
entirely responsible. 

3. Besides these causes there are many 
others too personal in their nature to be 
broached even in as frank discussion of 
facts as this paper has undertaken. An hon- 
est man, a church member, the secretary of 
a legislative committee in a state where 
divorce proceedings were entrusted to \he 
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legislature, told me that he had heard a 
thousand divorce cases. In almost every 
case, as he heard it fully and freely set be- 
fore his committee, there seemed to be a 
just ground for divorce. He said, however, 
that many of the true causes of divorce 
were never published in newspapers. The 
newspaper reading public consequently often 
estimated the grounds of divorce to be 
more frivolous than they really were. Many 
women (and two-thirds of the divorces in 
the United States are granted to women) 
petition for divorce on less offensive grounds 
than they might in law set forth. They do 
this to protect their name and their children, 
and to create as little publicity as possible. 


WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE AND DIVORCE. 


The woman’s movement, so called, is on 
the side of liberal divorce. This movement, 
generally interpreted as a struggle for fe- 
male suffrage, is in reality an effort for in- 
dustrial independence. The ballot is only a 
weapon. Women wish to control their own 
lives by being able on equal terms to earn 
their own living. But with economic free- 
dom woman is given an independence of 
masculine support that makes her demand 
more liberal marriage laws. 


THE MEDIAEVAL AND MODERN BASIS OF 
DIVORCE. 

The Roman Church dealt with divorce on 
an individualistic basis. If a divorced per- 
son remarried he committed mortal sin, and 
by so doing imperilled the salvation of his 
soul. His soul’s danger was the final argu- 
ment against divorce. In England after 
the Reformation this Roman view continued 
somewhat in force. But gradually the Prot- 
estant position more generally prevailed. 
The Protestant view of divorce was also 
based on individualism, but of a different 
sort. The right of private judgment and 
the greater freedom of individual action 
was the source of Protestant doctrine. Only 
within the last thirty years has the family 
been discovered to be the social unit and 
the institution whose health and preserva- 
tion must be aimed at in all marriage laws. 
From this historical glance we can see that 
had the Protestant Episcopal Churth in its 
last General Convention succeeded in chang- 
ing its Canon so as to prevent the remar- 
riage by its clergy of any divorced person, 
it would have returned to the Latin and me- 
dizval position. It would, moreover,’ have 
placed itself on record in a way the English 
Church has never done. 
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CHILDREN AND DIVORCE. 


If we try to solve the question of divorce 
by the light of its effect upon the family we 
immediately discover a number of important 
truths. The most powerful argument against 
divorce is its effect upon the children of the 
families involved. Their distress of mind 
and confusion of ideas of life are so extreme 
and injurious as to be almost too high a 
price for any advantage parents would re- 
ceive through the dissolution of their mar- 
riage bonds. At the same time, I am inclined 
to think that too much importance may 
be attached to the example set to young 
people by divorces among persons of fash- 
ion. A girl who would marry hastily because 
she thought that if disappointed she could 
easily be divorced is a poor creature, too 
far below the average of American woman- 
hood to be representative. It must be re- 
membered also that the family is not helped 
but hurt by relationships of antagonism 
among its members such as divorce is the 
public expression of. Children, it is possi- 
ble, may be more injured by living in an 
atmosphere of ill-will and alienation than 
they could be by living with either parent 
alone. 


DIVORCE AND REMARRIAGE., 


Why should not separation be sufficient? 
If divorce must take place, why remarry? 
Because such post-nuptial monasticism is as 
unlikely to be successful as its ecclesiastical 
prototype. In these matters no one knows 
what a day may bring forth. The calm 
decision of a time of disenchantment, might 
become an absurd impossibility when the 
enchanting personality appears. I have 
heard very excellent women maintain that 
all marriages ought to be second marriages. 
Apparently they believe that their sex can 
greatly profit by experience and are not 
likely to make the same mistake twice. If 
this is true, such chastened homes ought to 
be good homes. 

There is a proverb that should be remem- 
bered in any discussion of the question of 
divorce and remarriage. ‘‘Nature loves 
children.’’ We can go further and say that 
nature loves the best children that possibly 
can be born. Progress is to be sought quite 
as much in perfecting humanity as in per- 
fecting human institutions. In fact, a finer 
race would necessarily produce better in- 
stitutions than at present exist. For men 
and women who are not truly one in spirit 
to become parents, or to be kept together, 
is certainly repugnant to the best interests 
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of humanity. I am not pleading in favor of 
lax individualism, but in favor of social and 
national well being. Countless men and 
women open to clergymen the difficulties of 
their lives, which can be seen were created 
before they were born by the ill-assorted 
and loveless marriages of their parents. 
Melancholy, pessimism, restlessness, un- 
social antipathy, moral flabbiness, are built 
into some men and women prenatally. [e- 
ligion finds itself almost hopeless before 
temperaments and mental attitudes that are 
inheritances, not from diseased or vicious 
parents, but from parents whose whole at- 
titude toward each other was wrong. When 
we perceive these bad birth gifts that dis- 
tort life, and see that they often cause 
greater unhappiness than positive misfor- 
tunes, can we doubt that what we rather 
vaguely call incompatibility is in the sight 
of God a high ground for divorce. 


PRAYER BOOK AND DIVORCE. 


It is often asked how the marriage serv- 
ice of the Protestant Episcopal Church can 
be consistent with divorce when it contains 
the sentence, ‘‘Those whom God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder.’’ It should 
be noticed, however, that this phrase is not 
a public declaration to the congregation and 
witnesses of the wedding, but is a statement 
to the bridegroom. Among the Hebrews a 
man could put away his wife. In the mar- 
riage service just before ‘‘Those whom God 
hath joined together let no man put asun- 
der’’ comes the prayer which cites the 
ideal Hebrew marriage between Isaac and 
Rebecca ‘‘who lived faithfully together’’—a 
rare monogamic example. The bridegroom 
is then addressed in the spirit of ancient 
Hebrew custom of divorce, and reminded 
that a union of lives which meets God’s 
approval and which God has consummated 
must not: be broken by his action. The man 
must not put away his wife. 

Even if the word man in this sentence 
were a general term and were interpreted 
to mean the civil courts, it is altogether 
contrary to Protestant interpretation to sup- 
pose any antagonism between the civil law 
and the church. In fact, even the proposed 
legislation on marriage and divorce, Canon 
14, Section 1, reads, ‘‘It is the duty of the 
ministers of this church to conform to the 
law of the civil authority relating to mar- 
riage.”’ That is to say, even the extreme 
party assert the supremacy of civil law for 
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the church and its clergy. If, therefore, 
‘‘whom God hath joined together let no 
man put asunder,’’ refers to a civil court, 
it could not mean that the chufch denied 
the right of the court to grant divorce or 
that in so doing the law of man and the law 
of God were at cross purposes. 


WHAT DOES OUR STUDY OF THE FACTS OF 
DIVORCE TEACH US? 


The facts we have noted prove that divorce 
is an incident in a much larger question— 
what is true marriage? We have run through 
the facts, and admit their reality. They 
have produced results, as the 4,699 divorces 
in the State of Indiana during the year 1900 
sufficiently prove. But they are a poor lot 
of facts. They do not seem to be necessary 
constituents of marriage. Improvement in 
human character could remove most of them. 
Better men and women could make a success 
of marriage with no change in the institu- 
tion. They would not limit their families, 
they would not make mercenary or conven- 
ient alliances, they would not wed out of 
their age class, they would keep themselves 
pure before marriage, they would cultivate 
manners and traits of character calculated 
to hold love which once had been given. In 
short, the facts of human relationship which 
lead to divorce do not discredit the institu- 
tion of marriage, but they impeach our pres- 
ent achievements in character. Marriage as 
an institution would be all right 


“Were but men nobler than they are.” 


Better than any legislation for the family, 
is a higher personal ideal of the family and 
of marriage. But a knowledge of the facts 
ought to contribute a higher knowledge of 
the ideal. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


1. Parents and others who are in charge 
of the young should give them a knowledge 
of the facts of married life. 

2. A higher and more spiritual ideal of 
marriage should be inculcated. 

3. Uniform but liberal divorce laws should 
be framed for the nation. 

4. More careful procedure should be used 
in divorce cases to make divorces difficult 
to secure. 

5. The character of boys and girls should 
be trained with especial reference to the 
high and difficult demands of family life. 
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IN THE 


FALL 


By -BRAND WHITLOCK 


Author of ‘The Colonel’s Last Campaign,” ‘The Vindication of Henderson of Greene,” etc., etc. 


SHTON came out of the great stone 
station into Van Buren Street with a 
feeling of yladness that he was once 
more back in Chicago. He was so conscious 
of the feeling that he paused, mentally, 
to marvel at it; it was so far from the feel- 
ing he remembered of other autumns when 
he found himself home again from his sum- 
mer vacation. He remembered that he used 
to come back with regret, facing the resump- 
tion of common labors with sadness, just as, 
when a boy, he had returned to school in 
September with hate and loathing and dark 
uprisings in his little breast. He was tired 
after the long journey from New York, and 
he felt the inadequacy of the toilet he had 
made in the sleeper; his face was rough, 
for he never had the nerve to shave ina 
swaying train; the sulphurous fumes of the 
coal smoke were in his mouth and nose, the 
clangor of the big station was in his ears, 
but it was not escape from these that glad- 
dened him. He had suddenly become su- 
perior to all such things, though he was 
ordinarily a slave to the artificial little 
comforts of a super-civilized existence. 
There was this morning a new resiliency in 
his soul, and under its influence he deter- 
mined to walk the three blocks to his club. 
As he gathered up his bag and sticks in the 
stress of this resolution—he had given his 
checks to Parmalee’s man down at Grand 
Crossing--he was freshly surprised at his 
pity for the cab drivers, lined up expect- 
antly along the high curb of Pacific Ave- 
nue; he felt guilty because he was not to 
patronize them; before, he would have 
gloated over their discomfiture, and yet this 
feeling was swallowed up in the reflection 
that it only discovered a new softness in his 
nature, and he gloried in this last evidence 
of the completeness of that spiritual regen- 
eration which had been wrought in him. 

It was a fresh, vigorous morning, and the 
breeze with which old Michigan, as punctual 
as the calendar itself celebrated October’s 
advent, told him that out over the lake 
October’s sky was high and clear and blue. 
Directly overhead, of course, the sky was 


hidden by the smoke which is such an in- 
trinsic element of life in Chicago that the 
politicians have gladly added to the.city 
hall staff an official to inspect its various 
qualities; but Ashton welcomed even the 
smoke, and he sniffed in its low-hanging 
gases as eagerly as he had sniffed in the 
salt air from the Atlantic a month before. 
He had no fault now to find with the filthy 
streets; they, too, had their familiar wel- 
come for him; his heart leaped rapturously 
as he recognized the hiss and rumble of the 


“rushing L train on the black trestle that 


shaded with its iron arbor the whole ugly 
length of Van Buren Street; even the 
swarthy faces of the Greek and _ Italian 
vendors who stood by their fruit stands, 
pinched and tired as these poor fellows 
were after their long, hot summer in the 
city, had a certain suggestion of pleasure 
for him. Though the day was just begin- 
ning for him, it was already far advanced 
for them, as it was for the car drivers and 
the truck men, who jolted along over the 
cobblestones behind their patient, straining 
horses with a sullen viciousness that told of 
the length of hours they had already been 
at work. The day was old, too, for the 
shopkeepers standing in their doors from 
which the moisture of their early morning 
sweeping had evaporated; and it had set its 
mark upon the men and women who ap- 
peared now and then in the low saloons that 
fill that quarter of the town; perhaps in 
their unfortunate cases, it was the mark of 
the day before, for they had the bleared 
effect of not having slept at all. 

But Ashton, as perhaps he should have 
done, saw nothing of the misery, nothing of 
the squalor, nothing of the marks of the 
hard, unfair struggle for existence that life 
early sets upon those who, from one cause 
or another, are forced to an early morning 
effort in the cities. To him the whole hud- 
dling, hurrying throng was but a part, and 
just now a welcome part of the great, full, 
happy life that filled him that morning with 
all its joy. 

But Ashton did not choose to go down 
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Van Buren Street; he took, instead, the 
wide-flagged quiet of Pacific Avenue, and 
walked with a new step beside the Rialto 
and the Board of Trade. For once he was 
pleased by the artistic greeting given him 
by the low, Grecian lines of the Illinois 
Savings Bank that presents its pillars to La 
Salle Street, though he never could see why 
they didn’t run the building up eight or ten 
stories; there would have been money in it. 
He turned into Jackson Boulevard and joined 
the throng of clerks that were moving 





briskly to the offices where they earn the 
small wages on which they somehow dress 
so well, though there were in the crowd 
some who still wore summer clothes. Here 
and there was a straw hat, with band 
faded and its plaits yellow and dusty: they 
gave in their appearance little hint of the 
autumn that tingled in Ashton’s every fibre, 
especially after he had stopped for a mo- 
ment to look into a haberdasher’s window 
newly dressed with the fall cravats and 
shirtings that had the unmistakable English 
air about them. He 
thought how gladly he 
would doff his summer 
attire and don the new 
fall things that were of a 
fashion this year, surely 
more beautiful and more 
attractive than ever be- 
fore. 

His happiness was with 
him, shining in his un- 
shaven face as ,he greeted 
the clerk at the club and 
frankly told him how glad 
he was to be home again; 
it was with him as he took 
his bath, singing as he 
splashed in his tub, and it 
was a radiance that glowed 
all over him, as, shaken 
and newly attired, he came 
down to his breakfast. He 
even shook hands with his 
waiter, a thing he had 
never done before, per- 
haps, in all his life. The 
man had laid all the morn- 
ing papers upon his table 
as punctually as though 
Ashton had not been away 
at all, and yet it was 
strange that one as glad 
as he to get back should 
not have shown more 
eagerness for the news of 
that town. But he did 
not; he only glanced at 
the papers; first, of 
course, at the markets, 
from force of habit, and 
then at the society column. 
He smiled as he did this, 
perhaps his fresh face had 
glowed to a deeper shade 
under its suit of summer 


“Her tall caete leaning gracefully against the railing of the piazza an ° 
... her hair, fluffing in the breeze the at blew in over the tan; he had found there 


rocks from the sea.’ 


the confirmation of a pre- 
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diction made a week before, and he need 
not now seek to analyze his joy to its 
source; for he read the simple statement 
that Mrs. Russel Trales and Miss Virginia 
Trales had returned from the East and were 
at their home on the Lake Shore Drive. 
When the waiter brought in his breakfast 
and lifted the silver cover from the steak, 
enfoliate in its crisp bits of watercress, 
Ashton had the paper propped up against 
the water bottle, and was feasting on the 
mere name. 

As Ashton ate his breakfast, he found 
himself retracing, in imagination, his whole 
vacation. He remembered how aimlessly he 
ha. set out at the beginning of August and 
found himself, somehow, at the end of a 
week at Bar Harbor. And instantly he 
could see Virginia Trales, as he had first 
seen her--as he would always see her—her 
tall figure leaning gracefully against the 
railing of the piazza, her profile presented 
to him, her hair, fluffing in the breeze that 
blew in over the rocks from the sparkling 
sea; he even remembered, or told himself 
he did, the very gown she wore. 

He had regarded it at first as but one of 
those summer vacations the light newspapers 
were always joking about, and he had not 
recognized its seriousness at all, even when, 
August done and September upon them, he 
had followed her and her mother to the 
mountains. He knew himself for a bachelor 
who, as he had been rather vainly proud of 
boasting, was confirmed in that unattached 
mode of life, and he had thought it incum- 
bent upon one of such sense as he felt him- 
self to possess at forty to be wary of sum- 
mer flirtations; perhaps for that reason, as 
much as for a certain delicacy he felt to be 
due -her, he had a certain intuition that 
serious love-making was hardly to be in- 
cluded among the proprieties at the sea- 
shore, strong and tempting as were the 
various influences of the water and the sky 
and rocks along the shore, and he had held 
his peace and restrained the words that were 
forever rushing to his lips. His wary in- 
stinct bade him wait until they were once 
more back in the sane, prosaic world of 
their own city, where men were serious and 
at work. If he was impatient of this in- 
stinct, he had told himself that surely she 
must not fail to appreciate the fine courtesy 
of the tribute he would thus pay her. And so 
all the summer he had waited until they 
should be at home again, when winter was 
on them, and his affection would be properly 
tested in an environment that had no senti- 
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mental elements such as he dimly realized 
were stealing away his bachelor’s sense 
there at the seashore, where .the waves 
danced in the sun all day, moaned with a 
lover’s melancholy at evening along the bar, 
and then melted in the gold of the mellow 
moonlight, when the night came down, and 
still called him by their voices when he was 
among the pines, with the sprinkle of the 
star dust in the purple trees. Surely, with 
the thick porterhouse before him, especially 
when the waiter began to cut little pink, 
succulent slices to tempt him, with ‘the 
clangor of Chicago’s streets coming up to 
him, and the pile-drivers at the ireternal 
work on the new government building jar- 
ring him with their regular thumps, he could 
view the whole situation calmly, he could 
divest himself of all the romantic influences 
of that summer by the sea; he had brought 
nothing of it back with him, save the appe- 
tite which the winds and the balsam of the 
woods had worked in him, and—the thought 
of her. He was glad he had brought that 
with him, even if it did not interfere with 
his eating the full, hearty breakfast of the 
bachelor who defers more and more to his 
stomach as the years pile on him; he had 
some little qualm about this; he recalled 
certain traditions of the failing appetite of 
men in love; that must belong to younger 
men, if not to youths. He sighed—and be- 
gan picking with knife and fork at the bone 
of his steak for one last morsel. 


When he reached his office, his joy was 
still upon him, and the realization of its en- 
during quality added a new depth to it. He 
greeted his partner with warmth; he was 
glad to see the clerks; he had a word and a 
compliment even for the stenographers, who 
arose hastily with blushes from their type- 
writers to take the hand he frankly out- 
stretched to them. It was good to be back 
in his private office again, but the room was 
close and warm, and had the air of having 
been long unoccupied; in other times this 
aspect of his office would have spoken with 
the regret of the ending of vacation time; 
now he was impatient of it; he must get rid 
of it and imbue it with some of his own 
energy and hope and joy of life. He raised 
his shade and opened his window; he looked 
out into La Salle Street, he saw the crowds 
forever hurrying to those mysterious, sordid 
tasks with which people, some of them, 
make livings in the cities; sometimes he had 
wondered vaguely how they did it, how men 
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who were not brokers could live at all, but 
he had no thought for others that day, and 
he tossed his head and turned to his task. 
He longed for work to test all his powers 
and all his strength; he thought of Virginia 
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“He could see her white teeth as she smiled and 





Why wait longer? He had made his place 
in the world, he had a good business, an 
enviable position, as might now and then 
be gathered from the newspapers, as a 
prominent citizen; no question of means 


joked about his forgetting their pleasant summer 


so s00Nn. 


Trales. Ah! Hesighed. He had something 
to work for now. 

An inviting budget of mail awaited him, 
and he began eagerly to open and read it. 
But after one or two letters his attention 
wandered, he could see nothing but that tall 
girl with her dark eyes bright upon him 
under the pompadour of her dark hair; he 
could see her white teeth as she smiled and 
joked about his forgetting their pleasant 
summer so soon. 


stood in his way; he had reached the time 
of life when he should settle down, as the 
phrase is, though he was of such a staid 
and steady demeanor as to make it inappli- 
cable to his case; he was old enough, surely, 
to appreciate the comforts of such a home 
as they could have; in a flash he pictured 
that home to himself, with all its elegance, 
and the social life it might mirror should 
they desire to gratify their social inclina- 
tions. Why not see her at once and tell her 
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all that was in his heart? Why wait longer? 
That night, the very first night he was back 
in town; that would be another token of his 
delicacy and consideration; it would show a 
proper eagerness and at the same time only 
emphasize the fineness of that feeling which 
had caused him to delay speaking at the 
seashore. She was of a nature to appreciate 
all that. And he would hesitate no longer; 
he was sure of himself, he was sure of her; 
he would have it over at once. He seized 
the telephone directory, then hesitated; 
perhaps he should write a note? But that 
would be too slow, the very informality of 
the telephone, after all, might serve his 
purpose better; their relations all summer 
would justify it; besides, it would show his 
eagerness, and eagerness, he felt, befitted 
him just then. He took down the telephone, 
leaned over on his elbow and placed it to 
his ear. He also put his lips close to the 
receiver; he remembered suddenly that the 
stenographers in the office said you could be 
heard as well, if not better, that way, and 
they were always carrying on long, intimate 
conversations in low tones. He was a long 
time in getting an answer, and when at last 
something in the instrument clicked in his 
ear, his heart suddenly gave a leap, and he 
recognized in the low voice that came across 
the wire her voice—it brought back to him 
the scenes amid which he had heard it last, 
the beach and the sounding sea, the birches 
gleaming whitely in the groves, and the 
odor of balsam, and in an ecstasy, he cried, 
in light, youthful tones: 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Trales.”* 

Then suddenly he felt the blood rush in 
confusion and shame to his face. He thought 


he knew her voice—and it was that of a 
servant. If she should ever know—-had 
he committed himself? Would the maid 


tell her? He waited, glad that he could 
be alone in such mortification, yet none 
the less angry with himself. He waited 
and he pictured the cool, darkened din- 
ing-room off which in some little hallway 
he could imagine the telephone to be; he 
fancied the white apron of the maid bob- 
bing as she went to call the mistress she 
served without seeming to appreciate her 
privilege; he fancied Virginia herself com- 
ing gracefully down the stairs, sweeping 
acress the hall and into the dining-room, 
and then: 
Her voice came at last, there could be no 
mistake this time. 
‘*Miss Trales—is—er—that you ?’’ 
”? 


ee 
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“‘Yes. I knew your voice.”’ 
9 


“se 


“‘Oh, yes, I was quite sure.’’ 
Cs... ee , 


‘‘What? Just this morning, over the Lake 
Shore.”’ 


“‘What? No, not very, it was dusty.’’ 


“On the contrary, I’m quite glad to get 


oe ” 


““Am I not keeping my promise? The 
very first thing, you see.”’ 

“Oh, I learned it. 
know.’’ 


“é ” 


I read the papers, you 


sé 9? 


Yes, it was, in the society column—— 
“‘What? Oh, yes—yes, they do get hold 
of things.’”’ 
a | 
“‘T was glad they did in this case.’’ 
> 


ee , 


‘Really, I was—that’s what made me so 
glad to get home again, seeing that es 
Ashton glanced hastily at his door, to see 
that it was securely shut. 


‘6 ” 


“Oh, honestly—am I not always frank ?’’ 
“é ” 
Ven,’" 
oe ’° 
“*ea,"” 


“ce ” 


““Ton,"* 
rT nr) 
*‘Oh, yes.’’ 
“ec “ee 


sé 


Yes, indeed! Ha, ha, ha!’’ He glanced 
again at the door, his own voice laughing 
that way sounded foolish to him in that 
empty room. 

“‘Well—are you going to be home this 
evening? May I call?’’ 

oe 9? 

“Are you sure?”’ 

é s 9? 
“Sure, now ?’’ 
‘é ma 


“6 


All right, then. I’ll be there.”’ 


‘6 ‘ 

“*Good-by.”’ 

é are 

‘“What?”’ 
%? 


“ec 


“‘Oh, not at all.” 
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se — . 
“Good-by.”” 


He hung up the telephone, and drawing 
out his handkerchief wiped the perspiration 
from a glowing, happy face. He got up, 
threw back the lapels of his coat, stuck his 
thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat, 
expanded his chest, and with a smile he 
would never have shown anywhere in public, 
strutted to his window, lifting his feet high; 
he almost trod a little dancing caper. Then 
a new thought struck him, and he nodded 
his head confidentially to himself. He looked 
up another number in his telephone direc- 
tory, and called for it. 

**Hello!’’ he said. He spoke now in his 
own masterful, business voice. 

“This is W. C. Ashton, of Starke & Ash- 
ton, brokers. Got any nice flowers ?’’ 


sé 


“Oh, I don’t know—-violets ?’’ 
sé ee 


“They’re not? Well, let’s see—got any 
oh, well—let me see now what would you 
suggest ?”’ 


sé 9 


‘*All right—red ones. Send ’em right 
away to Miss Virigina Trales, on the Lake 
Shore Drive—understand ?”’ 

“é ”? 

‘*Yes—-Trales —T-r-a-l-e-s.”’ 

ne Be 

‘‘What? My God, no, man! Not Mrs. 
Trales — Miss -— Miss Virginia Trales — the 


daughter—don’t make any mistake there.’’, 
sé >? 


‘*What?’’ 
oe _9? 


‘Oh, I don’t care—six dozen’|] do.’’ 


sé 


“Oh, I don’t care about that. I didn’t 


ask what they’d cost, did 1?’’ 


é 


‘*Your very best—fresh, big ones, mind.’’ 
‘‘Oh, never mind about that. She’ll know 
who they’re from all right. Just get ’em 
out there quick.”’ 
sé 9 


‘Yes, Trales, Miss Trales, T-r-a-l-e-s. | 
don’t know the number. It’s on the Lake 
Shore Drive. Look it up, you can’t miss it.’’ 


Ashton, his coat buttoned snugly over his 
broker’s paunch, his hands carefully gloved, 
his boots well polished, walked leisurely 
down State Street in the afternoon with that 
new joy of life still springing within him. 
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He held his head high and his chest well 
forward, with the conscious air of the man 
whose plans are all succeeding. He was 
careful, of course, to take the east side of 
the street, for there the throng was better 
dressed than it was on the west side, where 
the cheaper stores were. He went feeling all 
the distinction that was given to the multi- 
tude of promenaders by their fine raiment, 
that is, by their patent ability to spend 
money. He thought that if some of his 
Eastern friends could have been by his side 
on this clear, crisp, autumn afternoon, the 
first day when the pulse of new life that 
throbs in the cities with each change of 
season-—contradicting the melancholy sug- 
gestion that autumn gives the country 
was perceptible, they would have retracted 
the reflections they were so fond of casting 
on the quality of Chicago’s dress. 

For the first time in his life he enjoyed 
shouldering his way through the struggling 
press of humanity that always chokes the 
crossing at Madison Street; he recognized 
within him a new feeling of brotherhood; 
he found a pleasure in the big Central Detail 
policeman, waving the red-corded club in 
his white-gloved fist with a kingly gesture 
that told of his utter authority over that 
crossing; even the clanging gongs of the 
cable cars were music to him. He had al- 
ways noticed the new gowns that decked the 
models in the big shop window, but he no- 
ticed them this afternoon with a new inter- 
est, an interest that made his heart flutter ; 
he imagined Virginia in one of them; he 
would assist in the selection; he prided him- 
self on his taste in dress. Something of the 
same emotion was ebullient within him when 
he looked into the window of a glove store, 
and he saw Virginia’s white and slender 
hand, with the flesh pinched pink by the 
buttons at the wrist; and he pictured the 
box of gloves he might soon have the right 
to present to her. Once he stopped at a candy 
shop to get a box of the chocolates for 
which she had affected to pine every now and 
then during the summer, and he was pleased 
that the girl behind the counter should 
glance at him with a curious recognition of 
the importance that attached itself in this 
instance to the box she arranged with her 
deft fingers. She smiled, and he thought 
that he blushed; he was old enough to be 
proud of his blush as a tribute to his own 
returning youth; and he moralized inwardly 
on the sunlight that love scatters abroad as 
it goes; and felt a righteous satisfaction 
because he had been able to bring a little of 
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the light of romance into the life of a shop 
girl, even if she were so proud and haughty 
that she would probably have scorned the 
suggestion of her need of it. Then outside 
again, sauntering along, giving liberally to 
the professional beggars that jostled him in 
front of the Palmer House, and so all the 
way down to Jackson Boulevard, studying 
the gowns of women and the clothes of men 
with an ever-increasing conviction that the 
styles that fall were better 
than they had ever been. 
And more and more as he 
reveled in the wind that 
blows always in State 
Street, he was glad that 
the summer was done, and 
he was back once more in 
Chicago. He had heard of 
the effect of the spring; 
he remembered vaguely 
that some man—he must 
have been a poet, and Ash- 
ton knew as little of the 
poets as he di,d of the 
Shintos—had said some- 
thing about a young man’s 
fancy lightly turning to 
thoughts of love in the 
spring; surely spring, with 
its enervation, might do 
for youths, but for grown 
men the autumn was the 
time, clear, crisp and in- 
vigorating. It was well 
known that business picked 
up in the fall; men grew 
bold and daring-—and sud- 
denly his eye lighted ona 
jeweler’s sign, a big, 
round clock hanging over 


the sidewalk, its hands 
fixed at sixteen minutes 
after eight. There was 


no need of waiting, he told 
himself, he might as well 
be prepared fully, and in he 
went. He had dreaded the clerk a little at 
first; he was still on diffident terms with 
the new young heart he had found within 
him, but the clerk adopted his most respect- 
ful, almost professional air, and, though it 
was evident that he had instantly grasped 
the situation, he treated it, in the good 
Chicago way that Ashton entirely loved as 
a pure matter of business. The clerk 
showed him many rings, and he stood there 
long, holding them one by one up to the 
fading light of the early autumn twilight, 





“ ‘Miss Traies—is—er—that 
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and as it flashed from the facets of the 
many jewels, he studied them thoughtfully 
with the air of a connoisseur. He was long 
in making his selection, and the light that 
illumined them had ceased to be that of the 
glorious autumn day and had yielded to the 
hundreds of incandescent bulbs that now 
began to glow into life all about the glitter- 
ing store, but when he finally made his 
choice it fell in his conservatism upon a 


you?’” 


handsome solitaire of no uncertain size; they 
had always been considered, as he remem- 
bered, the thing for engagements. He did 
not trust the clerk who had hinted at a 
delicate ring of curious workmanship recom- 
mended for its oddity. He saw it nestled 
into the soft bed of its morocco case and 
tucked it snugly away into an inner pocket, 
buttoned his coat over it and walked away. 
The street outside was darkening; the 
aspect of the crowd had changed; it hurried 
along, now lifting haggard, hunted faces 
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under the electric light; the wind was ris- 
ing, turning cold, and it blew fine particles 
of dust spitefully into his face. He has- 
tened to his club. 


He came down to dinner in evening 
clothes, dwelling with mounting spirit on 
the thought that the hour of his bliss was 
drawing near; it could not long be delayed 
now; he would have time to dine as became 
aman with whom the world was going very 
well, and then he could roll comfortably in 
his cab over to the North Side, mount the 
steps, and then in the soft light of the hall 
she would be revealed, and he would actually 
be in her presence again! 

He sat down to his table, near a window, 
with the curtains snugly drawn, and with 
the care of a sybarite selected the various 
courses of his dinner. With the wine he 
was especially fastidious; he was, of course, 
in a state when the wine he drank was of 
prime importance. The dining-room was 
empty; he had it all to himself, in his eager- 
ness he had come down rather early. Yet 
he was in a mood for company, for his heart 
was glad, but he had progressed to his 
dessert before any one entered, and then 
those who came were but old bachelors 
who dropped into their respective. corners 
grouchily, with the evening papers for 
companions. Ashton looked on them with 
pity, their society would not be so congenial 
to him just now, and he was glad, presently, 
when he saw Baring coming. Baring was 
young, and Ashton had hardly spoken half-a- 
dozen words to him in his life; he was 
doubtless looked up to, or possibly down 
upon, by Baring, as an old man. But this 
evening there was something so winning in 
Baring’s youthful manner that Ashton’s 
heart went out to him; besides, Baring was 
not in evening clothes, he was doomed to 
one of those lonely evenings at the club; 
perhaps he was going to work. Ashton felt 
that he was a more fitting companion for 
him that evening than any of the older men, 
besides, he pitied him somehow, and in the 
generosity of that pity sent his waiter across 
the room to ask Baring to take a seat at his 
table. Baring seemed glad enough to com- 
ply, though he showed some surprise, and 
when he came up the two men greeted each 
other with something more of effusion than 
men at that club ordinarily show even after 
a separation as long as that which had inter- 
vened since last they had met. The effusive- 


ness was more on Ashton’s side than on 
Baring’s, and had Baring known how well 
disposed Ashton was that night toward all 
mankind, he would have found a reason for 
that fact. Baring had had his dinner; he 
had come in looking for some one, but he 
was anxious to reciprocate to the fullness 
of his ability, and he took the chair the 
waiter placed for him. He reflected, as he 
sat down, that his summer’s vacation must 
have done Ashton good; he remembered him 
as a man morose and silent, even beyond 
the meroseness and silence of most of the 
bachelors at that club. Baring voiced as 
much of this thought as he felt he dared 
when he said: 

‘“You must have had a good time this sum- 
mer, Ashton; you look much improved.’’ 

‘‘Never had a better time in my life, old 
man, never!’’ Ashton exclaimed, with an 
enthusiasm that more and more surprised 
Baring. He said ‘‘old man’’ to show his 
youthfulness and friendship. ‘‘I feel a hun- 
dred per cent. better.”’ 

“Well, I’m glad. What you been doing, 
playing golf ?’’ 

‘““No, not much. I went away fully in- 
tending to reduce my score, but I hardly 
played half-a-dozen times—it still sticks at 
one twenty.’’ 

Ashton beamed from his ruddy counte- 
nance. He was more than ever surprised at 
the man. Surely he must have had matters 
of the most transcendent importance on 
hand to acquiesce so readily and even cheer- 
fully in such an untoward and unsatisfactory 
condition as a score of 120, and a whole 
vacation wasted. 

‘‘Well,’’ said. Baring, in his perplexity, 
‘‘what was the matter? Links no good? 
Of course, I know the greens are always 
damnable at those summer resort courses, 
but yet, you might have——”’ 

“Oh, I didn’t try them much,’’ said Ash- 
ton, interrupting him. ‘‘Fact was si 

‘Had something better to do, eh?’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s it, old man.”’ 

Ashton leaned back while the waiter set 
his coffee before him, and Baring looked at 
him curiously. Then after a second, Ashton 
smiled, though he kept his smile so secret, 
and, as it were, to himself, that Baring did 
not see it. 

‘‘Was she rich, or beautiful, or just in- 
tellectual?’’ Baring asked, when the waiter 
had retired to a discreet distance. 

Ashton smiled again, openly and frankly 
now, joying in this new experience of being 
bantered about a girl. 
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“<All three,’’ he answered. 

‘An unusual combination,’’ Baring ob- 
served. 

‘““An unusual woman,’’ Ashton answered. 
‘“‘We’d better have a bottle. Won’t you 
join me? It’s excellent, really.’’ 








“‘T wish you’d tell me something more 
about her,’’ Baring said. ‘‘I’m interested.’’ 

Ashton smiled again; the smile had be- 
come a most self-satisfied smile. 

“‘I’m afraid,’’ he said, plucking a little 
watch from his fob, ‘‘that I haven’t time 


“*I guess, Baring, that you're to be congratulated.’ "’ 


“<p 


“‘Thank you,”’ said Baring. Sut it must 


have been a hard thing to tear yourself 


away.”’ 

Though the waiter had heard them, he did 
not of course appear to, and only moved to 
get the wine when Ashton told him to. 

‘‘On the contrary,’’ smiled Ashton, ‘‘I 
never was so glad to get back to Chicago in 
my life. I never before found the old town 
so interesting; I’ve relished every familiar 
sight to-day. After all, our climate here 
can’t be beat, and in the fall it’s especially 
fine. Talk about the spring! Why, the fall 
beats it ten to one! I look forward to a 
long, hard winter’s work.’’ 

Baring looked a little puzzled for an in- 
stant. 

‘‘That’s strange,’’ he said. 

And then Ashton’s smile puzzled him still 
further. Ashton was twisting his glass by 
its delicate stem round and round. 


It’s a long story, you know, old 


>? 


just now. 
man. Fact is, I’m going 

*‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Baring, without waiting 
for Ashton to finish a sentence that was not 
needed. The light had burst in upon him. 
‘‘That’s it, is it? Then she’s here, in town, 
too?’ 

Ashton smiled once more, and there was 
this time such a deep meaning in the smile 
below its confirmation of Baring’s conject- 
ure, that Baring said, with all the enthu- 
siasm of youth: 

‘‘Then you’re to be congratulated, eh ?’’ 

Ashton would have liked to let his smile 
confirm this conjecture as well, and for 
an instant he was tempted to do so; it 
was, he felt, practically settled, although 
there were still certain delightful little 
formalities to be gone through with; and 
yet his conscience spoke; he concluded 
that it would hardly be fair or delicate 
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for him to do that just yet. He had no 
real objection to Baring’s knowing it all, 
although he understood that women had 
some strange notion of secrecy in the be- 
ginning of such matters, but he himself 
was so overjoyed at finding himself a boy 
again, that he was like a boy with his first 
love. And so he pressed with his arm the 
little package that held the ring, and then 
said, rosily: 

‘Well, not just yet; though I hope a 
little later—-—’’ 

“‘In the evening?’ asked Baring, taking 
in Ashton’s dress with an eye that read its 
import like a woman’s. And Ashton smiled 
again. 

‘‘Well, then,’’ Baring said, ‘‘let’s drink 
to your success, and her health.’’ 

Ashtonstirred himself rapturously, though 
slowly, as one who is replete from dinner. 
The man came with the bottle, but a piece 
of cork had fallen into the wine, and he 
hastily withdrew, for an instant, with an 
eye alertly on Ashton. But for once Ashton 
did not scold or fuss, and the man leaned 
over his little serving table with a thankful 
heart. The delay, however, made it neces- 
sary for Ashton to say something, to ward 
off the awkwardness. Somehow, a feeling 
of mauvaise honte overcame him on the in- 
stant, and he evaded the sentimental in ask- 
ing: 

*‘By the way, 
this summer ?’’ 

‘‘In—Memphis,”’ said Baring, nodding his 
head fatefully and setting his waiting glass 
firmly down. 

‘‘Have a good time ?”’ 

Baring hurriedly raised his eyes, but sud- 
denly remembered. He could excuse an old 
bachelor when he was in Ashton’s fix. And 
so he said, with an irony in his tone that did 
not get into his words: 

“Well, not exactly.”’ 

*“Not exactly, eh?’’ 

“‘No, not exactly. Memphis, you know, 
Ashton, Jfemphis, in the summer time. We 
were down there on that dredging con- 
tract, you know. Memphis, remember, in 
the summer time, and a hundred niggers to 
boss.”’ 

**To be sure,’ 


Jaring, where were you 


> nodded Ashton. ‘‘Then 


999 


you had no vacation at all, eh? 
The waiter came with the bottle neatly 
bound in its white napkin. 
*‘Only one day.”’ 
“How was that?’’ 
‘Well, I had to go to New York, and I 
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went up, but only for a day, to Bar Harbor 
”? 

The golden wine was sparkling and bub- 
bling into the fragile glasses. 

‘*. to see Miss Trales.’’ 

Ashton looked up quickly. He saw some- 
thing in Baring’s face; something in his 
eye; he caught an accent in the voice with 
which Baring spoke that name, and he felt 
his own face blanch; his heart leaped to his 
throat, and then he carefully searched Bar- 
ing’s face; there was, there could be, no 
mistake. Baring saw, at the same instant, 
the look that was in Ashton’s face. Their 
gaze held together for an instant and then 
fell. Their hands mechanically felt for their 
glasses. 

**T guess, Baring,’’ Ashton began, and he 
knew his voice was weak, ‘‘that you’re to 
be congratulated.”’ 

Jaring smiled as he raised his glass. It 
was as if the smile of confirmation he had 
found in Ashton’s face a while before had 
been reflected in his own, though his smile 
was so much more conclusive. But he 
sobered, raised his glass and waited for 
Ashton. 

‘““Well,’’? said Ashton, 
Virginia Trales.”’ 

He spoke the name in a tone that drove a 
shaft of pity through Baring’s breast. 

Long after Baring had gone, Ashton sat 
there. The man had cleared the little table, 
and now stood patiently waiting. If Ashton 
stirred he would lean over assiduously, but 
Ashton never spoke. He had been reminded 
long before that his carriage was waiting 
for him in the street below. 

““Yes, I know—I’m coming,’’ he said, ab- 
sently, after a while, as if the waiter had 
just then spoken. 

Then he pulled the curtain aside a little. 
It was black outside. A cold, autumnal 
rain was streaking down, and the cab stood 
in the streaming street where the lights 
were reflected, the driver and the horses 
bent abjectly before the long slant of the 
rain. 

“‘John,’’ Ashton said, 
bowed his ear to him. 

**Yes, sir.’’ 

**John, that’s about the worst dinner I’ve 
ever eaten in this cluh—where I’ve had a 
good many bad ones. The bird was high, 
the wine flat, and-—why don’t you fix this 
window so the wind can’t come in? It’s 
a regular fall night, too. Ugh! Wish to the 
devil I didn’t have to go out!’ 


‘*here’s—to—to 


and the waiter 
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First Steps in Civilization. 


INDIAN CHILDREN AT 


By ANNE 


N the middle of a great white plain dis- 
tantly encircled by bare mountains that 
the cloud-shadows are always turning 

from gray-green and ochre to violet, there 
stands a big, rectangular set of buildings. 
One would recognize them anywhere—in 
that desert where they stand, at a street 
corner in New York, or on the slope of a 
New England hill-——as an American Institu- 
tion. They are constructed of brick, red, 
crude and unmellowed; they are built upon 
lines of severe utility. From wing to wing, 
from the nearest chimney to the farthest, 
they proclaim their untampered institution- 
alism, their undiminishable determination to 
stand for a set and angular system. 

Toward this group of buildings in the 
middle of the tree-less sandy stretch, there 
journeyed one day last summer two pilgrims. 
They were not young pilgrims. The brown 
face of the woman was furrowed beneath 
her shock of black hair. The man _ had 
reached middle age. They rode a pair of 


tireless Indian ponies —tough little creatures, 
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whose bent, indifferent heads gave no hint 
of the spirit and endurance that animated 
them. 

When they reached the entrance they 
dismounted. The once white, now dingy 
blankets that they wore they drew closer 
about them. Their ponies were tethered, 
and they made their wishes known in the 
gutturals of their tribe. They were parents; 
their child was here at the Government 
school. They had come a two days’ journey 
beneath the scorching sun from their pueblo. 
They had slept among the sage and cactus 
when the night had overtaken them. They 
wanted to see their child. 

When perhaps an hour had passed the 
busy superintendent coming to his office 
from one of his multitudinous duties saw 
them, paused, raised his eyebrows in inquiry, 
and spoke rapidly in their own dialect to 
them. Their answers fell monotonously. 
Then, according to the good American cus- 
tom, he shook their hands and sent for their 
little daughter. 
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In a minute the old times and the new 
confronted each other—a little brown girl, 
shy beneath the superintendent’s eye, dressed 
in the square-patterned gingham and the 
squeaking boots with which American dress 
was being made attractive to her—and her 
parents, mocassined and blanketed. Then 
the office with the yellow-oak desk and chair 
swallowed the busy man, and the real family 
meeting 
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interpret the characters. Could anything, 
to the old-time Indian, be more futile, more 
degrading almost, than this exercise, where 
one boy after another rises to his full length 
and staring foolishly at the moving wand, 
reads: 
‘*Run, lit-tle duck, run in-to the wa-ter, 
and Gyp can-not get you.”’ 
Here, the old-time Indian would say, if he 
could be in- 





took place. 
In a few 
hours the 
two figures 
jogged forth 
again on 
their dusty, 
pathless re- 
turn to their 





pueblo. 
The few 
hours’ visit 


had not re- 
vealed over- 
much of the 
workings of 








duced to 
speak at all 
out of the 
depths of his 
disgust, are 
young men 
arrived at 
manhood, no 
longer to be 
counted 


among the 
women and 


the old men, 
but men to 
ride and 
chase and 
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the visitors. 
Indeed, they 
had seemed supremely indifferent to it all. 
Had they visited the classrooms their in- 
difference would probably have developed 
into a more active contempt. What, for 
instance, could appeal to an Indian of the 
old time as more trivial and useless than 
such a scene as this: 

A classroom, such as the most advanced 
hygienic architecture approves—except per- 
haps in the matter of the walls; they are a 
glaring white, and when the southwestern 
sun beats through the big windows into the 
room, certainly southwestern eyes are needed 
to endure the fierce light—in the room 
ranged up and down in rows, desks and 
chairs shining with varnish; on each chair 
before each desk an Indian boy; beside the 
platform in front an Indian woman (oh, 
shame! to the old-time Indian woman’s 
views), an Indian woman in a short, well-cut 
skirt, a trim shirt waist belted very snugly ; 
an Indian woman with her hair braided and 
coiled about her head. She stands near a 
chart of many leaves. She holds a short 
wand in her hand. She points to the char- 
acters on the chart, and then her crisp tones 
—using the staccato English tongue—call 
first upon this boy and then upon that to 


had known for generations, tricked out 
their sires hated, marching at the beating of drums and the blare of trum- 
pets with uproar and sound, wheeling, turning and maneuvering.” 


in uniforms resembling the ones they doing? 
They are 
looking at 
the foolish picture of a duck waddling into 
a pond, pursued by a yelping puppy with 
excited tail and ears; and they are read- 
ing slowly, haltingly, stumblingly, some- 
times even gigglingly, ‘‘Run, lit-tle duck,’’ 
at the command of a squaw tricked out in 
paleface costume. 

The kindergarten has not gained adher- 
ence everywhere even among the civilized. 
There are skeptics as far East as New York, 
who doubt the wide-reaching effect of clay- 
modeling upon the budding intellect, and 
who fail to be impressed by the beautiful 
fancy of teaching all children painstakingly 
to regard their hands as little birds. Imag- 
ine the feelings of an Indian mother whose 
consent has been won to having her small 
children leave her, if she could hear their 
little Indian voices raised in, ‘‘Good-morn- 
ing, Merry Sunshine,’’ or informing the 
world that ‘‘their hearts were God’s little 
gardens,’’ or if she could see their little 
brown fingers interlacing strands of green 
and red paper in the kindergarten mats. 

To an observer without any racial preju- 
dices against education in whole or in part, 
however, the kindergarten is one of the 
most picturesque features of a big Indian 
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boarding-school. The baby faces have not 
developed that look of stolidity which comes 
later among their people. Their sleek little 
black heads, their big shining beads of eyes, 
bent above the materials of the Froebelesque 
make-believe games and make-believe occu- 
pations, are quaintly appealing. In the very 
incongruity of the scene—the baby savages 
busied with the materials and chirping the 
songs of the almost over-civilized, faddishly- 
cultured races—there is an added charm. 

The process of obtaining an education 
nowadays would seem to the uneducated In- 
dian observer, if the uneducated Indian 
could be brought to observe it, remarkably 
like the white man’s unattractive and un- 
necessary process of earning a living. For 
he would not find his children accumulating 
strange wisdom; they would not seem to 
him to be acquiring the profound and won- 
derful lore of the medicine man. When 
they were not engaged in the occupation (to 
his notion) peculiarly foolish and time-wast- 
ing of learning how to read addresses to 
ducks, or in the more difficult but equally 
unprofitable one of describing in detail the 
adventures of a certain Ulysses, they would 
be doing what he would regard as unneces- 
sary and degrading labor. 


The time at the boarding-schools is 
divided with a good deal of discrimination 
between intellectual and manual training. 
The educators just now are relying more 
upon the latter than the former for the 
ultimate advancement of the race. At any 
rate, there is no longer any attempt to turn 
out prodigies of book-learning from the In- 
dian schools. If a pupil shows unusual men- 
tal ability the way is cleared for him to go 
to the Eastern schools and colleges, where 
he may fit himself for whatever career he 
chooses. 

But the work of the average boarding- 
school is, in theory at least, to give the 
pupils a fair rudimentary English education 
and a more thorough knowledge of those 
manual arts which are likely to prove useful 
to them when they return to their tribes. 
And that is why the old*time Indian would 
doubtless despise the school-day occupations 
of his sons and daughters as belonging to 
the contemptible paleface system of work. 

He would find that everything in the 
rectangular buildings proceeds on a system 
as mathematical and exact as their own 
construction. At the sounding of a call the 
square courtyard is full of uniformed soldier 
boys. The laggards come running to join 
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their companions, the officers, erect and stal- 
wart, take their commands. They march to 
the reviewing field. The lizards in the sand 
and sage glide away. A prairie dog in the 
distance cocks an impertinent ear and then 
scuttles into his hole. The distant hills look 
down in wondering review, amazed at this 
sight—the sons of those stealthy, half- 
clothed, lithe, brown men whom they had 
known for generations, tricked out in uni- 
forms resembling the ones their sires hated, 
marching at the beating of drums and the 
blare of trumpets with uproar and sound, 
wheeling, turning and maneuvering. 

It is not only the drill that is performed 
in uniform and with military precision. The 
boys march to their meals in the bare, 
hygienic dining-room. ‘They fall into line 
and march to their classes. They march to 
the tailoring shop, where, by the way, they 
make their own uniforms. They march to 
the shoe shop where they learn the gentle 
art of cobbling and manufacture the shoes 
for the school. 

Some of them may be seen in picturesque 
groups in the glow of the smithy fire, strong 
figures, dark faces lit up by the white heat 
in which they hammer out horseshoes. Then 
there is a farming brigade, and the old In- 
dian who believed such labor to be for the 
squaws and not for the noble braves, the 
huntsmen, the fishers, the warriors, might 
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see his descendants tilling the soil as labori- 
ously as any unlordly white man; might see 
the straight shoulders bent above the plow, 
or perhaps a bare-footed brave upon his 
knees diverting the course of a narrow 
canal, spreading stored-up waters through a 
field of corn. What degradation this for the 
descendant of a proud being, who, while 
recognizing the desirability of rain, had a 
labor-saving tradition that forest fires aided 
in producing it, and therefore saved himself 
the problem of irrigation by setting fire to 
the woods and waiting the blessing of heaven 
to follow in a downpour. 

While the boys alternate between mathe- 
matics, literature, history and geography 
on the one hand, and farming, tailoring and 
tinkering on the other, the girls, too, have 
a divided life. Their intellectual efforts, 
like the boys, vary from the primary problem 
of inducing the duck to run, to the framing 
of an adequate yet brief account of the 
Trojan War, or a history of the Hudson Bay 
Company. 

The manual part of their instruction is 
housewifery. They learn to make their blue 
gingham gowns. They prick their unaccus- 
tomed, little, aboriginal fingers with needles 
and the threads grow red from the blood 
that trickles from their wounds. They learn 
to wash and to iron. Even a knowledge of 
fluting is not denied them. They are taught 
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the difficult art of bed-making in the long 
white dormitories where they take their in- 
stitutional sleep. They learn to cook Ameri- 
can dishes in the American fashion. Oat- 
meal, hash, mashed potatoes and pie take 
the place of the frijoles and the roots they 
knew about the tepee. 

In her playtime the girl at the Indian 
school is a 


sunshine, seated on the floor of the deserted 
playroom, her doll across her lap, her fingers 
busy fashioning a little gown, and her lips 
crooning a tuneless chant of the far-off 
wigwam. 

On the subject of needlework there is one 
complaint at least to make. Whenever the 
Indian tribes have developed any skill at all 

in weaving, 





somewhat : 
touching a 
little figure. ; 
She is. sur- 
rounded by 
the toys of 
the East, she 
nurses a doll 
who would 
look down 
upon her 
with most 
unfilial con- 
tempt--a 
fine lady doll 
from Paris. 
She holds 
the unre- 
sponsive, 
cold, little 
creature 
with the pink bisque cheeks and the blue 
glass eyes close to her own copper cheek. 
The round outline of the fair face, the rough 
contour of the dark one, the ‘Yearning in 
the black eyes, the simper on the red lips, 
these are somehow pathetic, and they appeal 
to the sentimentalist as symbolic. The East 
is East and the West is West, when the In- 
dian child tries to play with the Paris doll. 
And it is not ‘the unresponsiveness of the 
little savage that makes the barrier between 
the two, but something hard, cruel and self- 
satisfied and unappreciative in the toy that 
civilization has offered her in place of the 
playthings it has taken away. 

The idea of manual training is probably 
wisely not absent even in the playthings of 
the girl. The boys’ football and top-spin- 
ning have no such taint. But the Indian 
girls sew for their pretty little pets. They 
have toy tubs, toy clothes-horses, toy iron- 
ing-board and boards that mademoiselles’ 
fine frilled garments may always be kept 
immaculate and crisp. They have tiny sew- 
ing-boxes that her ladyship’s belongings 
may be kept in fair repair, and one of the 
quaintest sights in the Santa Fé school is 
that of the small Indian damsel withdrawn 
from the games of her companions in the 
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moulding 
and _ color- 
ing, they 
have achiev- 
ed results 
distinctly in- 
teresting and 
frequently 
beautiful. 
Their bask- 
etry, their 
pottery, 
their blanket 
and bead- 
work, have 
real value as 
works of 
primitive art 
as well as 
ethnolegical 
exhibits. 

The same thing cannot be said of our own 
fancywork. The crocheted mats and ties of 
our diligent manufacture are interesting in 
no sense, unless as examples of the esthetic 
degeneracy of civilization. Yet Indian girls 
are taught to make the ugly trivialities of 
the East. When they who have it in their 
blood to weave a basket of beautiful shape 
and of fine, firm texture, or to bead a mocas- 
sin in a design quaint and characteristic, 
have been taught to crochet a pink cord 
mat such as might stand beneath a photo- 
graph album on a country hotel table, it is 
held that something admirable has been ac- 
complished. Exactly why the excellent gen- 
eral theory of the schools that the Indian 
should be developed along the lines natural 
to him and those which will fit him for his 
probable future—should be disregarded in 
this matter of fancy-work, is a mystery. 

It is not all a mere school there at Santa 
Fé. It is what the old-fashion used to term 
‘a hive of industry.’’ It is a stock-raising 
community, and a gardening community. 
One of the numerous experiments in Belgian 
hare raising was tried there, and it was a 
successful one. Garden produce to the 
amount of two thousand dollars, was raised 
there last year. The tailoring, blacksmith, 
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harness-making and carpentry schools do 
more than just teach their various branches 
of industry. Their products are used in the 
school. What the boys learn during the 
school term they are at liberty to use dur- 
ing their vacations. 

Last summer sixteen of them hired out 
for the season, working in sugar beet fields. 
At the end of the vacation they had earned 
about $642, and had saved $114.51, although 
four of them came back in debt. One had 
saved $27. His method of accumulating this 
sum and his expenditure of it were highly 
characteristic. 

When his companions took a train to 
Santa Fé—they were in Southern Colorado 
—he refused to accompany them. He would 
walk and save money. With the Indian’s in- 
stinctive contempt for distance, he swung 
off and walked for several days. He reached 
Santa Fé, of course, long after the others. 
But at the station in the city he hired a 
hack and was driven in the most lordly and 
magnificent style through the outskirts of 
the town, across the tracks and out over 
the plain clear to the red brick buildings. 

For once the little Indian Puck who waters 
the red and purple begonias, the orange nas- 
turtiums and the scarlet verbenas before the 
school was startled out of his racial stolidity 
when he looked up and beheld who it was 
that leaned splendidly back against the up- 
holstered grandeur of the station carriage. 

There is a savings system in general 
operation at the school. The superintendent 
is the banker and he encourages the stu- 
dents to earn and to save. Over two hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars is on deposit 
now from the three hundred odd pupils. 

In some respects the Santa Fé boarding- 
school, which is under the charge of the 
superintendent and six assistants, some of 
them being educated Indians, is the most 
interesting of the Government schools. It 
has a much larger proportion of full-bloods 
than any of the others. Two-thirds of the 
pupils are said to be of the unmixed race. 

Then it is nearer the source of its educa- 
tional material than the Eastern schools, at 
any rate—at once an advantage and a dis- 
advantage. For while it is easier for the 
agents of the school to induce parents to 
send their children, it is easier for the 
parents to come visit them, to sow seeds of 
homesickness and of sullen distaste for the 
methodical, busy days. The advantage to 
those who stay is manifest. There agricul- 
tural training is in precisely such a region 
as their homes, and the agricultural problems 
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and methods of the fertile East and of the 
arid West are too vastly different to permit 
a course in the former to be a preparation 
for work in the latter. 

The pueblos from which the Santa Fé 
school is chiefly, though not entirely, re- 
cruited, and to which most of the pupils 
return, are small village communities hav- 
ing a certain form of internal government 
guaranteed to them by the United States. 
They consist architecturally of adobe houses. 
These seem to the eye of the Kasterner only 
mud huts scarcely better than the holes of 
the prairie dogs. 

The Pueblo Indians are nominally Chris- 
tianized, but as a matter of fact, many of 
the old heathen practices are kept up. And 
as in the early church itself, the pagan holi- 
day customs were transferred to the new 
saints’ festivals, so here the old forms of 
dancing and feasting signalize the Christian 
fiestas. The tribes still maintain even the 
old secret dance, on the occasion of which 
all whites are sent from the village. 

In the pueblos the sanitation is wretched, 
and smallpox and tuberculosis are prevalent. 
The industry, what there is of it, is agricul- 
tural. The Indians raise wheat, corn and 
alfalfa by the most primitive methods, sow- 
ing by hand, plowing with a single horse, 
reaping with hand sickles, threshing with 
goats or ponies, and grinding on flat stones. 
There are eleven such communities, with a 
population, of about four thousand, in New 
Mexico. 

It is to these communities that most of 
the pupils return. The girls go back sooner 
than the boys. The Pueblo Indians have a 
theory that girls are too valuable a com- 
modity to be wasted ina school. A squaw 
is a valuable working animal. Among the 
Navajos, who, to be sure, are not Pueblos, 
though they live in Arizona and New Mexico, 
a girl of twelve may be profitably traded for 
sheep or ponies. To the Navajo parental 
mind no mere education could increase her 
value. Therefore, why waste it upon her? 

The after-fate of the educated Indian is a 
theme upon which there is likely. to be 
wrangling wherever two or three Indian 
theorists are gathered together. 

The pioneers, who have generally the 
memory of early uprisings to tincture their 
judgments, are of the opinion that an edu- 
cated Indian is a more hopeless problem 
than an uneducated Indian. They are fond 
of proclaiming that Apache Kid, whose name 
in the Southwest is shuddered at more than 
Geronimo’s, was a graduate of the schools. 














As a matter of record, he 
was not, but that legend 
should have made him so 
shows how deep-seated is 
the belief along the reced- 
ing frontier that the edu- 
cated Indian is sure to re- 
lapse into his native sav- 
agery when he returns to his 
tribe and to add new and 
horrible cunning to his orig- 
inal store. 

Even so cheerful and opti- 
mistic an observer as Elaine 
Goodale Eastman says that 
the returned Indians are 
considered to be doing well 
if they work a quarter of 
the time. She thinks that 
a relapse into the habits of 
the tribe is almost inevita- 
ble to the returned student. 
He or she must give up civ- 
ilized dress and civilized 
customs or be the object of 
mockery; and, in her opin- 
ion, education does not give 
the Indian or any one else 
fortitude enough to endure 
that. 

Her solution of the prob- 
lem would be to have much 
of the money now expended 
upon boarding-schools spent 
upon day-schools in the midst 
of the Indian communi- 
ties, which she thinks would 
raise more _ individuals, 
though it might not raise 
afew so high. But to 
raise the whole mass a little 
is, in her opinion, better 
than to raise a few greatly, 
because of the general re- 
lapse of those whose prog- 
ress has all been made away 
from the conditions in which 
they will have to live. Form 
the habits of civilization in 
the midst of the dreaded 
home-surroundings, she says, 
and so save the determina- 
tion that is apt to followa 
return. 

There are such day-schools 
on the reservations and in 
the Indian villages, but the 
advocates of the boarding- 
school system are as stren- 
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uous in their opposition to them as their 
advocates are against the boarding-schools. 
The latter point out that the last state of 
the relapsed Indian is worse than his first, 
that the sundering of families and the in- 
troduction of totally different standards 
among the various members of a house does 
not make anywhere a4 cheerful home life. 
But the former are sternly of the opinion 
that at some stage in his education the 
Indian child must be entirely removed from 
his home influences or that he will cer- 
tainly fail to rise above them. 

A very short time ago an acute but pessi- 
mistic student of Indian affairs wrote of In- 
dian education in the Nation: ‘‘This consists 
of a smattering of book-knowledge coupled 
with either a rudimentary course in agricul- 
ture or instruction in some manual train- 
ing. They (the pupils) are then sent 
back to their people and what happens? 
Farming in the regions where they live is 
an elaborate industry. Gang plows, and 
irrigating plant and harvesting machines 
are as necessary there as a hoe or a water- 
ing-pot are in the truck garden. Tho 
young Indian farmer has no money to spend 
on an expensive outfit. If he farms at all 
it must be as a day laborer, and _ this 
means a roving life, with the loss of all 
the benefits of a settled home. If he 
has been trained to a manual trade, where 
can he practice it? Not on his remote 
ranch, for customers will not seek him 
there. He must live in a frontier town, 
where his wife will be subject to insult and 
his children will grow up in the midst of 
vicious influences. ’’ 

The dark view leaves nothing for it but 
the extermination of the Indian and perhaps 
a little missionary work among the noble 
whites of the frontier towns. But other 
observers as acute are more hopeful. Sena- 
tor Dawes, who fathered the act by which 
Indians are gradually to be admitted to full 
citizenship and land-ownership, finds the 
result of the last fifteen years’ work in edu- 
cation very inspiring. 

In 1877 the first twenty thousand dollars 
was appropriated to fit the Indians for citi- 
zenship—that is, for their education. That, 
with some other contributions, supported 
forty-eight boarding-schools, and one hun- 
dred and two day-schools, with 3,598 pupils. 
In 1899 the annual appropriation was $2, - 
638,390 for the support of 148 boarding- 
schools, and 295 day-schools, with a total of 
24,000 pupils. These figures alone, in his 
opinion, signify the success of the school 
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system, and the belief of the country in its 
efficacy. 

The latest annual report issued by the 
Commissioner of Indian Atfairs—which, by 
the way, places the number of boarding- 
schools at 113, instead of the 148 of Mr. 
Dawes’ reckoning in 1899--is a gloomy 
state document. Mr. Jones apparently de- 
spairs of the present system. 

‘Not having earned his education,’’ he 
says of the Indian pupil, ‘‘it is not appre- 
ciated; having made no sacrifice to obtain 
it, it is not valued. It is looked upon asa 
favor to the Government, not to fhe recipi- 
ent; and the almost inevitable tendency is 
to encourage dependence, foster pride and 
create a spirit of arrogance and selfishness. ’’ 

That very few children between the ages 
of five and twenty-one make personal sacri- 
fices to obtain aw education is equally true. 
To be sure, their parents as citizens are 
supposed to aid in the support of the public 
school system; but perhaps the logical and 
remembering Indian parent may feel that 
he, too, has sacrificed enough to the state 
to justify him in expecting an education for 
his children—especially since the white men 
seem so very anxious to give it. And, after 
all, a fifteen or twenty-year experiment is 
but a brief one in the history of a race. 

At. Hampton and Carlisle, where careful 
records of the graduates have been kept, it 
is said that seventy-six per cent. of those 
who have gone out of the schools, have been 
good average men and women. At Hampton 
a late report gives the proportion which 
works as teachers, clerks, doctors and in the 
professions generally, as 118 to 197 farmers, 
herders and mechanics— a proportion which 
does not seem to indicate that the advance 
of the Indian will be solely along the hew- 
ing of wood and drawing of water lines. 

However, no one can visit one of these 
well-conducted boarding-schools and feel 
quite the same hopelessness as before. If 
there is an element of the ludicrous in the 
sight of a great boy who in more strenuous 
days might have dangled scalps on his belt, 
smiling vacantly at the picture of a waddling 
duck and painfully chanting his advice to it 
to run, our own city night schools are full 
of sights more ludicrous. And with us here 
they are not balanced by the hopeful visions 
of young farmers tilling and blacksmiths 
hammering and girls ironing with vigor. 

Savagery has not set upon the faces of 
our Western wards half the hopelessness, 
the stupid indifference that the far Eastern 
civilizations have branded upon those of 
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their races whom they send here, and whom 
we, without apparent qualms or misgivings, 
undertake to educate and to fit for citizen- 
ship. To be sure, we undertake to fit them 
for citizenship in our very midst. We do 
not segregate them, and give them for com- 
panionship only those of ourselves who will 
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of carpentry. If the Paris doll and the list 
of the English queens do not seem imme- 
diately connected with the Indian girl’s des- 
tiny--no more are they with that of Bridget 
on East Forty-first Street or of Rebecca on 
Rivington. And it is always to be remem- 
bered that the Indian child is learning, too, 
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The Kindergarten at the Indian School. 


prey upon their simplicity and their native 
passions, or those who will regard them 
with the deep-seated hostility of avaricious 
ignorance. It is possible, if the unlearned 
may hazard a theory, that this is one reason 
why the barbarian peasant hordes from 
Europe are so much more readily prepared 
for citizenship than the savages of the 
West. 

After all, the effect of Indian education 
upon the tribes from which the children go 
out depends upon two things—the actual, 
workaday value to them of the things they 
have learned, and the affection with which 
they are regarded and through which alone 
they may hope to exert influence. 

If the little disquisitions upon Ulysses 
and the like seem remote from an Indian 
boy’s immediate educational needs, there is 
comparatively little of that to a great deal 


arts quite untaught in Bridget’s school and 
Rebecca’s—ironing, dressmaking, cooking 
and the like. Ido not believe that any one 
can visit a well-conducted Indian boarding- 
school, like the one at Santa Fé, and, remem- 
bering how short a time we have been con- 
ducting the manual training experiment, 
despair. Despondency seems almost prema- 
ture. 

As for the affection through which alone 
the returned Indian child can work reforms 
and changes—is that lacking? You would 
never believe it if you could see the dusty, 
travel-stained, patient parents, who ride 
beneath the sun and sleep beneath the stars 
that they may look for an hour or two upon 
the son or the daughter whom they have, in 
defiance of the teachings of their past ex- 
periences, committed to the care of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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BY DABNEY 


ISS PARTHENIA NIXON, called Miss 
Babe by acquaintances and Sis Babe 
by friends and members of her society, 

was in deep perplexity. 

Her dower of beauty had wakened admira- 
tion in the hearts of many suitors and evoked 
a proposal of marriage from two. 

She was tired of working for the white 
folks and turned to matrimony as a refuge 
from toil. But she could not decide which 
of the two suitors she should accept. One 
of them, Gabe Johnson, was a railroad nig- 
ger, the other, Augustus Postlewaite, be- 
longed to the colored aristocracy, and was a 
barber by trade. 

Gabe was a stout, heavy-set negro, excep- 
tionally well formed, and when in shirt 
sleeves and overalls he flung the dirt up the 
railroad embankment with a rhythmic swing 
of his shovel he was very good to look upon. 
But in his Sunday clothes he was a trifle 
awkward. Fortunately, he did not often dis- 
figure himself with these. He also was very 
generous and must have spent a small for- 
tune on electric car rides and stick candy 
during his courtship. 

But Gabe was black, intensely, hopelessly 
black. Parthenia was very much humiliated 
when the graduates of the Polly Babers 
Seminary for the Higher Education of Col- 
ored Females asked her, ‘‘How she could 
stand to have that black nigger hanging 
around her all the time.’’ 

Augustus was a light yellow, fine-voiced 
mulatto, slenderly built and predisposed to- 
ward consumption. He was a very thrifty 
soul, and had never spent money upon her, 
but, then, how he could talk and sing. 
Visitors who heard him sat in rapt silence 
and said he could sling ‘‘langwidge same as a 
ponygraph, and was sweeter-moufted dan a 
’cordeon.”’ 

For nearly two years both had heen con- 
stant visitors. Sometimes their visits coin- 
cided, and then the fountains of Augustus’ 
speech were truly unstaunched, and he 
talked so beautifully that neither Parthenia 
nor any one else could understand him. 

Gabe sat dumb and sullen, and usually left 
early. One night, however, his face wore a 
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determined expression, and though he stil 
sat silent, he did not offer to go. Augustus 
talked and talked. The hours flew by, but 
Gabe stayed on. Finally Augustus picked 
up the mandolin and sang, ‘‘O my lovin’ 
honey, why doan’ you come home?”’’ and ‘‘I 
loves yer, my babe, that I does.’’ Gabe 
twisted on his seat, but bravely endured the 
ordeal. 

Finally the oil mill whistle blew for the 
midnight shift to go on, and Parthenia said, 
‘*Gentlemen, I has to nuss to-morrow, and 
so am under compelment to ast you to retire 
so as I can get my beauty sleep.”’ 

‘“‘How you does ejacerlate, Miss Babe,”’ 
said Augustus. ‘‘Your talk of needin’ 
beauty sleep is like trefine fine gole.’’ 

Gabe said nothing, but his brown eyes 
glowed like the fireflies that were swinging 
starlike through the summer dark, as they 
swept the girl’s whole figure admiringly. 

He accompanied his rival as far as the 
gate, then turned back and reached the 
porch before Parthenia had gone in. ‘‘Miss 
Babe,”’ he said, ‘‘if you won’t think no wise 
hard of it, I wants to see you jess a little 
while before you goes in and tell you what’s 
on my mine.”’ 

‘‘Why, suttinly, Mr. Johnson,’ 
thenia. 

*‘T won’t retain you long,’’ said Gabe, 
*‘but I am boun’ to let you know what’s on 
my mine and in my heart.’’ 

He paused a moment, and then with great 
effort at first, but with more fluency as his 
passion lent him eloquence, he continued, 
*‘T ain’t no yellow-faced dude, nor is I 
honey-moufted as some is. I knows dat. 
But there is one thing no man in the world 
can beat me at, and that is in lovin’ you, 
Miss Babe. I know my skin is black, but my 
heart is white, plumb white like dem dog- 
wood blawsoms what de spring used to. strow 
before mammy’s cabin doah. If you’ll only 
love me jess a little, Miss Babe, as much as 
a girl like you can love a lubberly bully like 
I is, there ain’t nothin’ on the earth what I 
won’t do for you. I will work for you till I 
draps. I’ll be wid you right or wrong, no 
matter what you does, what you grows to 


’ 


said Par- 


Sweet 


be, my heart will allus be full of love for 
you. No trouble, no misfortun’, no nothin’ 
can any more shake the love outen my heart 
than the wins and the ole storms can shake 
them stars outen the sky yonder. 

‘‘If you goes to church, I’ll be there by 
your side, ’seeching the great white throne, 
and if you gets in jail, and we collud fo’ks 
doan’ never know where the white fo’ks is 
agoin’ to put us, I’ll track atter you there 
or I’ll be cut to little pieces tryin’ to git to 
you.”’ 

The girl, shaken from her coquetry by 
the earnestness of his voice, remained silent. 
Then he went on lovingly and solemnly, as 
befits a negro when he speaks of his wages. 

‘‘T makes putty fair money, Miss Babe, and 
ev’y Sadday nite Ill fling it all in your lap, 
and you can give me back jess what you 
thinks I oughter spend. But, honey, and 
you’ll excuse me callin’ you that, a heart 
full of love is wuth more’n a purse full of 
money, for the purse can be dreened of its 
money, but the heart the more love it gives 
out the more love it has to give. Speak to 
me, Miss Babe, and ’low me to git the 
license and see the preacher.”’ 

The girl said, seriously and slowly, ‘‘Gabe, 
I don’t know what to say juss now. I don’t 
know whether I loves you or no, but some 
day I may know, and then I will tell you.”’ 


Augustus’ proposal was very different. It 
ended with a statement that he saved up a 
little money, and was going to open up an 
eating-house, and that with a fine talker 
like himself to attract the guests, and a 
good-looking girl like her to wait on the 
table, they would die ‘‘thousandaires, if not 
millionaires. ’’ 

She put him off also. 

The more she thought over the proposals 
the more deeply was she perplexed. She 
knew Gabe loved her the best; she believed 
she was fondest of him, but, then, he was so 
black. Augustus was an object desired on 
the part of so many rivals, but she did not 
like his seeming to want her as much for a 
waitress as he did for a wife. She determined 
to throw the choice she could not make on 
Providence. So she went to see the fortune- 
teller. He told her to go home, shut herself 
up in a room, get the Bible, open it, and 
the first words her eyes fell upon would give 
her a key as to which of the boys she ought 
to marry. She obeyed his directions to the 
letter, and her eyes fell upon the word 
‘‘bones,’’ for she had opened the book at 
the chapter where Ezekiel describes the 
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valley of dry bones. She seemed to have in- 
creased rather than solved her difficulty. 

‘*Bones? What could that mean?’’ 

‘*Bones?”’ She reflected that neither of 
the boys was boney. 

She was about to throw down the book in 
vexation and go and ask the fortune-teller 
for her money when her attention was ar- 
rested by hearing her brother call out to a 
boy who had been sent to carry some medi- 
cine in a hurry to a sick white man. ‘‘Say, 
Pete, I'll fade you a dime.”’ 

‘No, you won’t,’’ was the reply, ‘‘I ain’t 
er gettin’ but a dime for takin’ this stuff, 
but I roll the bones with you fer a nickel.’’ 

As she heard these words a great light 
broke upon her. Her difficulty was at end. 
It was all clear now. The fortune-teller had 
said the good book would not tell her which 
boy she was to marry, but would furnish her 
a key to her choice. She would make them 
roll dice, shoot craps, for her hand. Yes, it 
was Clear as daylight. What were dice but 
bones, the sweet bones, the one delight, the 
all-absorbing passion of her race. 

The more she thought over the matter, 
the better pleased was she with the idea. 
She would have the wedding supper cooked, 
the guests invited, and then the two suitors 
should shoot for her hand, and amid the 
laughter and applause of the crowd she 
would marry the winner. The novelty and 
dramatic element of the thing appealed very 
strongly to her desire to show off. 

She sent for Gabe and Augustus and an- 
nounced her plan. Augustus demurred; he 
said he disliked to demean himself by shoot- 
ing for his lady love’s hand with a greasy 
railroad laborer. 

‘‘All right, Mr. Postlewaite,’’ she re- 
torted, ‘‘you needn’t er shoot, I’ll marry 
Gabe.”’ 

Augustus consented, with a spiteful glance. 

Gabe said simply, ‘‘All right, Miss Babe. 
3ut I had promised myself never to roll 
another bone, for I didn’t think I had no 
right to risk on my fun money what might 
give you pleasure. 1’ll shoot, though it is 
like stakin’ my heart’s blood, for whatever 
you says goes with me without any back 
talk.”’ 

The night of the, contest arrived. The 
house was crowded with guests, and the 
windows and the yard overflowed with kids 
who hoped to hear of the game they could 
not see, and to be present when the feeding 
time was announced. 

Gabe was dressed in his best, and looked 
worse than she had ever seen him. Augustus 
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was gorgeous with a scarlet necktie, tan 
shoes, white vest, and a large brass button 
with the words, ‘‘My Heart Is Yours Darl- 
ing,’’ in the lapel of his coat. At the last 
moment the colored preacher had refused to 
perform the ceremony. He said that though 
he ‘‘knew his people were as jined to craps 
as Ephrastus was to his idleness, it would 
not do for one of the main bulworkers in the 
church to set by and see dices rolled.”’ 

So they had recourse to the white justice 
of the peace. At nine o’clock the parlor 
table was cleared. The dice were procured, 
a dozen or more men offering to lend theirs 
for the occasion. The justice of the peace, 
who had consented to judge of the game, as 
there was no money stake up, the bride 
and the two crap-rollers stood at the 
table, while the guests were grouped in as 
wide a circle as the room would admit. 
Augustus was complacent, but Gabe was 
very nervous. He seemed already to wear 
a beaten look. 

Augustus, without waiting, seized the 
dice and shot first. His dice showed five and 
two. He had ‘‘sevened’’ the first throw and 
scored a point. 

‘‘Dar, now,’’ said Augustus’ mother, 
proudly, ‘‘he’s done throwed a natural. Dat 
nigger am a bone roller fum de heart.”’ 

Augustus frowned at this levity and want 
of grammar. Gabe gathered the dice. He 
rolled his eyes heavenward, he said, ‘‘Come 
seven, come eleven,’’ and then grunted out 
a ‘‘hunah,’’ and sent the dice whirling. 
When they stopped they showed two aces. 
He had thrown craps and lost the first point. 
Augustus’ mother laughed and Augustus 
smiled almost to his ears. They both threw 
again, and both failed to pass. Then Gabe 
passed; his eyes flashed, but dimmed as 
Augustus passed also. So the game con- 
tinued, Augustus ever keeping ahead. Gabe’s 
eyes got fuller and fuller of darkness; each 
time he lost, it seemed as if the gates of 
a paradise were being shut closer and closer 
upon him. At last two great tears gathered 
and began to trickle down his cheeks. He 
knew it was ridiculous for a great hulking 
bully like himself to be weeping, but he 
could not help it. Parthenia saw the tears 
and her heart warmed to him. Perhaps she 
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had better have married him after all. 
There was no doubt of his love. He would 
not want her for an eating-house waitress. 
She leaned over the table, and then some- 
how the fan in her hand trembled and blew 
out the only light in the room. 

‘Wait a minute, gentlemen and ladies,’ 
she said, ‘‘I’l1l soon make a lumination,’’ 
and left the room in search of -matches. 
Evidently they were hard to find, for she 
stayed quite a while. When she returned 
she leaned over the table quite close to 
Gabe in the dark. ‘He thought he was 
dreaming, for her lips had touched his 
cheeks, and he felt something square and 
boney dropped in his hands. He was about 
to ask what it was, when she stepped upon 
his foot and he was silent. When the lamp 
was relit he seemed a new man. He threw 
dice when his turn came as confidently as if 
he were leading the section hands on the 
railroad. Parthenia’s face wore a guilty ex- 
pression as he began winning. Finally when 
he scored the twenty-five points set for the 
winner he flung his manners and behavior 
to the winds and clasped the astonished 
Parthenia to his breast, crying: 

*‘Rejoice with me, mens and womens, for 
the Lord has done give her to me.’’ 

In his excitement he let the dice roll 
upon the table. One of the boys who had 
edged in picked them up, and asked, shrilly, 
‘*How come this? Here’s three dices stidder 
two!’’ 

The justice of the peace picked them up, 
rolled them out on the table and said dryly 
as he looked at Gabe, ‘‘Yes, and one of 
them is loaded.’’ 

A dead silence fell over the entire assem- 
bly. Gabe looked deeply confused. Parthenia 
stared Augustus square in the face and said, 
defiantly : 

**T don’t care if they is. I wa’n’t goin’ to 
marry no man what wanted me fer er eatin’- 
house waitress. ’’ 

Gabe threw a five-dollar gold piece down 
on the table where it could be best seen, 
saying: 

*‘Come, squire, tie the knot, and be shore 
to tie it so fast that nothin’ weaker than 
the swode of death can break it, for if it 
breaks, my heart breaks wid it.’’ 


, 

















“There were awaiting us in the room above, a mim-faced priest, a frigid old lady and a 
young girl not a day more than seventeen.” 


THE WIFE OF 


CAPTAIN 


BURKE 


By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 


F I roamed the dank night ’twas from ne- 
cessity rather than from choice. To be 
plain, I was in the devil of a fix. The 

sponge-house beaks haunted my lodgings 
and the mess-room of the regiment to pounce 
op me for a settlement of my debts. Right 
and left I owed money to every tradesman 
who would trust an officer of the King’s Own 
Dublin Fusiliers, nephew and heir to that 
old skinflint, Lord Ballylough, and the day 
of reckoning was apparently not to be post- 
poned. Add to which that I was exceedingly 
empty about the mid-riff, my rations for the 
past two days having been of the slightest, 
and it may be conceived that even my vola- 
tile Irish heart was a bit depressed. 

Within forty-eight hours the troopship 


I. 


Duke of Cumberland, laden with four com- 
panies of the King’s Own, was to drop 
down the tide to the mouth of the Thames 
bound for Quebec, and even if I could slip 
aboard at the last moment unobserved by 
the catchpolls, my position as a penniless 
officer, unequiped for the voyage, would be 
far from desirable. I could think of no 
contingency that would relieve the situa- 
tion so satisfactorily as the news of the 
demise of my esteemed relative, old Bally- 
lough. Kgad, the doddering old sinner had 
been due to go off the hooks any time in the 
last ten years. I vow he hung on simply to 
spite me. 

In a prodigious ill humor, I lounged down 


St. James Street and looked enviously into 
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the windows of the coffee-houses I dared not 
enter. Within were gay colors, powdered 
gentlemen, the rattle of dice; and outside, 
a poor devil of a hunted Irishman. In a pet, 
I betook myself to the park, and lay down 
on a bench with my hat drawn over my eyes. 
The night was not one for an outdoor sleep, 
but I was an old campaigner. 

I must have dozed and wakened suddenly. 
I found myself listening intently to the 
sound of stealthy feet tip-toeing toward me 
out of the darkness. Before I could collect 
my scattered wits four men pounced on me 
and pinned me to my seat. Thought I: ‘‘Rat 
it, the beaks! And I believed | had shaken 
them.’’ Needless to say that I was in a 
rage at myself, but since I am of a philoso- 
phic turn I attempted no resistance and even 
submitted, though with surprise, to having 
my eyes bound with a ’kerchief. Trussed like 
a bale of hay, I was carried to a coach. For 
the better part of an hour the rumble of 
wheels continued steadily, at the end of 
which time the coach came to an abrupt 
halt. I heard doors open and shut, and the 
sound of whispering voices and moving feet. 
Presently I was packed unceremoniously 
into a house, and the cords about my hands 
and feet were cut. 

The first thing I did was to tear the ’ker- 
chief from my eyes. To a blinking con- 
sciousness of a fresh surprise I came by 
degrees. If this were a sponge-house ’twas 
the most luxurious one within my knowledge; 
but the luxury of the room faded to small 
significance in my mind compared with the 
fact that a small table set for dinner invited 
my watering mouth. 

The curtains at the far end of the room 
parted to let in the most extraordinary little 
old gentleman I had ever seen. He had the 
brightest eyes, the shiniest pate, and the 
most wrinkled face in my memory. ‘There 
was something Gallic about the bird-like 
way in which he hopped around, all smirks 
and bows and perpetual motion. 

“‘The Chevalier Ulick Burke, Captain in 
the King’s Own Dublin Fusiliers, I believe, ”’ 
he piped, in a high treble, as one who stated 
a fact rather than asked a question. 

I bowed. ‘‘The same, at your service. 
You have the advantage of me,’’ I hinted. 

‘‘Just so; just so,’’ he cackled, but he 
did not enlighten me. ‘‘Delighted to see 
you, Captain Burke. You have arrived in 
good time. I felicitate myself on having 
you as a companion at dinner.”’ 

**Sir, I have dined,’’ was my answer (I 
had, two nights before), ‘‘but rather than 
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discourage such genuine hospitality, egad, 
I put myself to the slight inconvenience of 
tasting again.”’ 

My host urged me to eat more heartily. 
He appeared concerned at my lack of ap- 


petite. ’Slife! ’Twas plain I had already 
dined. Might he recommend just a trifle 


more of this salmon? Or another glass 
of the port? . The sweetmeat must be 
flavored not to my taste, to judge by my 
neglect of it. (At the moment I lustily en- 
gaged on my third supply). Then he would 
fall to shaking with his glee till he looked 
for all the world like a monkey. At last 
even I was fain to cry ‘‘Enough!’’ 

‘What! Not through already, Chevalier ?’’ 
he asked, as in surprise. ‘‘ Well, well! So 
be it. Shall we then proceed to the wed- 
ding ?’’ 

’Twas to be a wedding, then. Well, mar- 
riage or funeral, devil a bit cared I, so only 
it was none of mine; and I had set myself 
to take all that came without surprise and 
with a wooden face. 

‘‘With the greatest pleasure in life,’’ I 
told him. ‘‘May I ask whether my host is to 
be the happy groom ?”’ 

His chuckles threatened to convulse him. 

*“No, no! That part is reserved for 
another. The nomination of the happy man 
is Captain Ulick Burke, of the King’s Own.”’ 

“‘Sir,’’? I thundered, ‘‘if you will desist 
from hopping about like a headless chicken 
one might perhaps arrive at your meaning, 
but I bid you remember that you are talking 
to the descendant of a king before you jest 
with the Chevalier Burke.’’ 

To do him justice, he did not appear one 
whit disturbed. 

**Oh, of course I know that. All you Irish 
are descended from kings.’’ 

‘‘From Brian Boru,’’ I told him, stiffly. 

*‘Lard! You don’t say? Then, Chevalier, 
I have the honor to offer you the hand of my 
niece in marriage.’’ 

I stood amazed. ‘‘But you don’t know 
me.’’ 

He waved aside my protest airily. 

“*The descendant of a king. What more 
can one ask ?”’ he said, with vast irony. 

“You have only my word for it.’’ 

“The word of a descendant of Brian Boru 

>? 

His polite mockery nettled me. 

‘And I do not know the lady,’’ I broke 
in, rudely. 

**Tt shall be remedied. 
troduce you at the altar.’’ 
‘You Have hold of the wrong man. 


I myself will in- 


I am 
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not for marriage. I had as soon hang my- 
self,’’ I told him flatly. 

‘*A noose is a noose,’’ he gurgled. ‘‘But 
there are inducements in this case. You 
came across the Channel to wed an English 
heiress. Here is one ready to your hand.’’ 

“The deuce you say! That puts a new 
face on the matter. What 
is she worth ?”’ 

“Two thousand a 
year.’’ 

‘“‘Two thousand,’’ I re- 
peated, astonished. ‘‘ Not 
involved ?’’ 

‘‘Neither the money 
nor the lady,’’ he 
grinned. 

‘*You must have some 
deviiish good reason for 
getting rid of her. 
Hump, temper, age, or 
scandal?’’ I asked, 
coarsely. 

‘‘Beautiful, stat sev- 
enteen, untouched by 
scandal,’’ he answered, 
glibly. ‘ 

“*1’]l believe it when 
I see it,’’ was my grim 
response. 

‘*But as to the temper 
—egad, I concede you a 
dash of that. What filly 
is the worse for it? But 
there are conditions,”’’ 
he continued, the corner 
of his eye trained on me. 
“If there were not I 
should not be picking 
up for her a husband 
from the street.”’ 
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short, that you will have two thousand down 
and one thousand a year for the future so 
long as you fulfil the second condition.”’ 
‘*Which is?’ 
*‘That you leave your loved and loving 
bride immediately after the ceremony never 
to see her again, that you be taken blind- 





| 
I grew rigid. ‘‘Sir, I 
would remind you——”’ 
He took the words ET tl ; ie 
out of my mouth. ‘‘That “7. Toe eee eae 


your ancestor was Brian 
Boru. Quite so. St. Denis, I had forgot. A 
slip! Excuse me, Captain. Tee-hee! A 
thousand apologies!’’ And the malicious 
little imp wriggled with delight at my rage. 

I flung away on my heel to the door. It 
was locked. I came striding back in a pas- 
sion intent on man-handling him, but some- 
thing in his superb effrontery restrained me. 
He was the only man in London dared laugh 
at Ulick Burke, and though I kept my hands 
off him I wondered at my moderation. 

He continued unperturbed in his shrill, 


piping voice. ‘‘The first condition is, in 


folded from the house to the place whence 
you were brought, that you ship for Canada 
along with your regiment, and that you make 
no attempt ever to find out who the lady is. 
In short, you are to be as one dead to her. 
The slightest attempt to unravel the mean- 
ing of the affair or to meet the lady will 
mean the stopping of your remittance. ’’ 

“But why ?’’ I managed to stammer out. 

“‘That, Captain Burke, is another matter. 
I think we shall not waste your time by 
going into that,’’ he answered, his mocking 
smile much in evidence. 
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I was in a fog of mystery. On the face 
of it the thing looked black, but on the 
other hand my circumstances were desper- 
ate. To me, for whom a debtors’ prison 
gaped, two thousand down and a thousand a 
year was a fortune. Not to lengthen the 
tale, I succumbed so far as to ask for the 
proofs. He showed me enough to convince 
me that her fortune was as stated. 

“It might be more, it might be less. A 
thousand a year won’t go far,’’ I grumbled. 

**You had no dinner last night, no break- 
fast this morning,’’ he murmured, as to 
himself, apparently apropos of nothing. 

‘*How do you know so much about my 
private affairs ?’’ 

‘‘My deep interest in my dear nephew 
that is to be. Could one do less than 
make inquiries? By the way, are you for 
the noose? The lady waits, and the gal- 
lant chevalier would never keep a lady 
waiting.’’ 

To drive one along a hazardous path no 
scourge is more potent than the whip of 
necessity. Under that incentive one gayly 
and without reck ventures the wildest 
chances. And, sure, Ulick Burke is not one 
of those timid dolts that hang back when 
Fortune beckons. 

*“Come. Lead on, Nunky Methuselah,”’ | 
cried, slapping him on the back. ‘‘If the 
lady answer to the specifications you shall 
have me for your nephew. Egad, I was al- 
ways a sportsman, and I’ll not cry back 
now.”’ 

““Caveat emptor,’’ he chuckled, merrily. 

Triumph exuded from his face. The mul- 
titudinous wrinkles crowded together in 
friendly benignity, but they could not quite 
hide the alert cunning of the old fox. He 
skipped ahead of me and led the way up- 
stairs. 

There were awaiting us in the room above 
a mim-faced priest, a frigid old lady, and a 
young girl not a day more than seventeen. 
A mass of rippling, blue-black hair, eyes 
like the sloe under long curving lashes, lips 
made for kisses, lithe young curves Aphro- 
dite might have envied, a ravishing little 
foot and ankle—— _ But why itemize? 

Nor did I need to look twice to discover 
that she was in a vile humor. Her foot 
tapped the floor angrily, the nails of her 
fingers were printed in her palms, scorn 
flashed out of her raging eyes. Yet she was 
anxious, too, despite her fury, and me- 
thought her brow cleared ever so little at 
sight of me. ’Twas bad enough to marry a 
man she had never before seen, but though 
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I say it myself, she might have had worse 
luck by a deal. 

Little old Jack-in-the-Box stepped for- 
ward mincingly. 

‘*My dear, I have brought you a husband, ”’ 
says he. ‘‘’Pon honor, I kidnaped the 
handsome creature for you from the park. 
Is he to your liking ?’’ 

She flashed a look of contempt at both 
him and me that shriveled one of us up. 
Him it never touched. His grimacing smile 
sat immovable on his face. But my effront- 
ery was burnt up on the spot. From her 
look I might have been a scullion in her 
kitchen instead of a scion of kings. 

To see her once was to make it impossible 
of belief that she was mixed in any scandal 
which would make a chance marriage desira- 
ble. Proud she was, imperious beyond doubt, 
but she still had unmistakably the innocent 
charm of the rose unblown. Then why this 
hastily-cooked match? It bore a sinister 
appearance. 

I said, sharply: ‘‘I’m not so sure about 
the husband. This is a mad marriage in 
which I see nor head nor tail, but I shall not 
see the lady wronged. I take her to witness 
that I do not know the meaning of it—-—’’ 

‘Two thousand down and a thousand a 
year. That I take to be the meaning of it,’’ 
piped up the tiny gentleman by my side. 

His words were a dash of water to the 
fire of my heroics. I could only finish sulkily : 

‘She shall be under no compulsion. Take 
me or leave me, it shall lie with her.”’ 

*‘Compulsion? Lard, no! How could you 
think it, Chevalier? Sweet, tell this gentle- 
man how eagerly your soul doth crave to 
mate with his.’’ 

In his voice was mockery of all the finer 
emotions, but there was more-—a compelling 
suavity through the velvet of which ran a 
note of steel. Once again her eyes flashed 
over me, and appraised me as the dirt be- 
neath her feet. 

‘*¢ *Slidikins! He will do as well as another, 
I suppose. You will pay him to keep away 
from me, of course. I shall never have to 
set eyes on him again?’’ 

‘‘Never. That is all arranged for, my 
dear,’’ he answered. The frigid old lady had 
been taking me in coolly from head to foot 
through her glasses; now she called her 
husband and asked quite audibly behind her 
fan: 

‘Ts this the best you can do for the child 
—a penniless Irish adventurer ?”’ 

Her manner was so cavalier that my blood 
boiled—that blood which had come to me 
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direct from the most ancient family in Eu- 
rope. Because of her paltry possessions this 
old mawkin throught her family above mat- 
ing with mine. There is no pride so intoler- 
able as the dirty English pride, and at the 
same time so laughable. 

‘“My dear, if he were not penniless anda 
mad Irishman he would not take the bait. 
’Tis not to be presumed otherwise that he 
would accept the conditions.”’ 

*“But now he accepts ?’’ 

He tee-heed most aggravatingly. ‘‘Did 
you ever know a cat refuse cream or an 
Irishman an heiress ?’’ 

At their plain words I winced, and to 
cover my discomposure attempted to put 
myself on a better footing with my Lady 
Disdain. I adopted the paternal manner as 
being the most effective. 

‘*What does all this mean, my dear? Sure, 
I do not understand it at all.”’ 

Her affronted eyes chilled me. Plainly, I 
was to her but a fellow from the street 
whose services were bought and paid for. 

“‘l’m not your dear,’’ she snapped. ‘‘And 
wouldn’t be if I married you fifty times.’’ 

Her uncle sputtered and coughed over my 
discomfiture in rich enjoyment. ‘‘Oh, Lard! 
You pair of doves will be the death of me. 
Shall we not hasten at once to make your 
two loving hearts as one ?”’ 

The clergyman proceeded with the cere- 
mony. With lip-service we took the sacred 
pledges, and as he proceeded again I seemed 
to detect anxiety and fear in her manner. I 
knew well the child was being wronged, but 
she would not help me to put my finger on 
the wrong, and if some one must be the 
gainer, why not I? When hunger comes in 
at the door punctilio flies out at the window. 

The priest’s mumbling voice died away, 
and we stood hand in hand fast as the law 
could bind us, as far apart in heart as any 
two in all the great city. An awkward silence 
fell upon us, save for the chirpings of my 
host, the human mockingbird. To bridge it 
and to give the affair something of the hap- 
pier touch so sadly lacking, I bussed my 
new-made bride on the cheek. In a fury, she 
struck me with her clenched hand on the lips 
so fiercely that blood filled my mouth. The 
little shrew was within her rights. No kiss 
was in the bond, and I would like her none 
the less for the storm of passion that shook 
her when cool, sober thought should resume 
sway with me; but for the moment anger 
possessed me like a flame. I wheeled on the 
old gentleman. 

‘‘Devil take you and your plan,”’ I 
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screamed. ‘‘Let me out of here if the farce 
is ended. By Heaven! I cannot endure 
another second in your house.’’ 

After I was blindfolded they led me out 
of the house. 

Forty minutes later I again sat on my 
seat in the park, and a coach drove furiously 
away into the darkness. But for two things 
I might have believed my experience a wild 
dream. One of the convincing facts was 
that my pockets bulged with crisp new bank- 
notes, and the other—— _ Well, I still car- 
ried on my lip the marks of the little lady’s 
furious blow. For the rest, I knew neither 
where she lived nor her name, since both 
she and the clergyman had mumbled it pur- 
posely. As the strangeness of my position 
came home to me, the park echoed cheer- 
lessly my sardonic laughter. 


i 


‘Miss Mallie Levering, allow me to pre- 
sent to you Lord Ballylough, formerly Cap- 
tain Ulick Burke, of the King’s Own,”’ 
said Redmond, of ours. 

I bowed, murmuring my delight, and the 
lady ran the gamut of all shades from white 
to crimson and back again. Why I could 
not conceive, unless it might be my reputa- 
tion as a lion, but ’twas plain that for some 
reason the sight of me had much discom- 
posed the season’s reigning beauty. 

It will be remembered that I had come 
back from Canada with some celebrity as a 
dashing officer on account of my audacious 
capture of the French lieutenant, Delacroix, 
and his company near Quebec. I have done 
a hundred things more worthy of honor, but 
in its foolish way the fashionable world had 
gone mad about me and my exploit. The 
affair had been a piece of sheer luck, but 
such as it was it had served to smooth my 
path upon my return to England. I’ faith, 
none could roar like me so long as I was a 
novelty, and since the demise of Lord Bally- 
lough had left me the title and the estates 
every scheming mother in the kingdom was 
bent on flattering me into a son-in-law. 
Often I chuckled to wonder what they would 
think if they knew I was already married. 

It did not take me a second glance to see 
that Miss Levering deserved her reputation 
as a beauty far more than I deserved my un- 
sought one as a hero. She was of the 


brunette type, young and brown and warm, 
radiant of pulsing youth and health, alive 
from the pink finger tips to the flashing 
eyes rimmed with the long, curving lashes. 
Yet beauty as she was, Miss Mallie Levering 
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was flushing like a schoolgirl under my bold 
eyes, and my vanity could find no other 
solution for a cause than this—that she was 
overpowered with the honor of a presenta- 
tion to Lord Ballylough, hero. Let a man 
suspect a woman of admiring him, and his 





“Miss Levering regretted icily that her every reel was promised.” 


pride rushes to a fall. I began to smirk and 
posture. Might I have the minuet? Alas! 
The minuet was taken. Too bad. Well, 
then, a reel. Faith, I must dance a reel 
with her. Miss Levering regretted icily 
that her every reel was promised, and went 
off on the arm of an exquisite I could have 
put in my pocket. The minx had recovered 
from her embarrassment sufficiently to give 
Ulick Burke the cold shoulder before a whole 
grinning roomful, and I no more knew the 
reason for it than the man in the moon. 

My curiosity was piqued; so, too, my van- 
ity. Here was one girl, at least, who would 
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not accept me at the appraisal of society, 
and I set myself to find out the reason why. 
Could it be a shrewd trick to inflame my 
ardor? Or had some story of my wild past 
cropped out and reached her ears? At any 
rate, I vowed to get to the bottom of it. 
From my corner | watched 
her at fitting opportunity, 
and found her always gay, 
alluring, fascinating. Or, 
rather, always save once, 
when I caught her looking 
swiftly at me. Our eyes 
met, and she fell chill at 
once. One look of flashing 
scorn that bit into my mem- 
ory and she had turned her 
back on me. Where had I 
been burnt up by those black 
eyes before? By Jove, ’twas 
on my wedding night, and 
the girl was my wife— 
wife in name, but much 
less than a stranger to me. 
And as I looked at her the 
mystery of my mad marri- 
age puzzled me again, as it 
had done a thousand times 
before. What conceivable 
reason was there on the part 
of her uncle for sanction- 
ing such a wild match? 
What had he to gain by it? 

I remembered that an old 
schoolfellow of mine was a 
lawyer in the city, and with 
him I went into consultation. 
A week later he made a re- 
port to me that cleared up 
the case considerably. It 
appeared that shortly be- 
fore our regiment had been 
ordered to Canada an elder- 
ly spinster named Mary Run- 
dle had died leaving her 
large fortune to be divided equally between 
her brother, Sir Joshua Rundle, and her 
niece, Mallie Levering; with this proviso, 
mark you, that if a child should be born 
to Mallie Levering in legitimate wedlock 
twenty thousand pounds of Sir Joshua’s 
share was to revert to the child. 

A comprehension of the situation began 
to dawn on me. The old Shylock, Sir Joshua, 
proposed to forestall the contingency of the 
reversion of the twenty thousand pounds by 
making—as he conceived—the birth of such 
a child impossible. The girl was to marry 
indeed, but she was to remain a maid. He 














would pluck safety out of danger by making 
the formal marriage a bar to any closer 
union... The husband was not to know the 
name of his wife, was to be packed to the 
other end of the world. Asa reward for 
entering into the conspiracy a share of her 
income was to go to him. No legitimate 
suitor would consent to wed after this 
fashion; therefore, a clandestine marriage 
with a needy adventurer. By chance he had 
hit upon me as filling the specifications. I 
was a gentleman by birth; had been ordered 
to Canada with my regiment; was poor as a 
church mouse, and in debt; to cap all, an 
impulsive, devil-may-care Irishman. The 
chances all favored the old codger. ’Twas 
an easy guess that I would jump at the 
offer, and that I would never risk the loss 
of my quarterly allowance by attempting to 
investigate the source of it. I decided to 
pay my dear uncle, Sir Joshua, a visit, as 
was only right since I had not seen him for 
five years. 

While the man took my card up I waited 
in the very room where I had eaten that 
much-to-be-remembered dinner. Every de- 
tail of the evening came back to me. I 
lived over again my forlorn plight, the kid- 
naping, the dinner, the marriage, the ride 
back to the park, and you may take my 
word for it that I was not proud of the part 
Ulick Burke had played in the farce. 

A piping treble snatched me from my 
meditations. ‘‘Lord Ballylough, I believe. 
Delighted, I’m sure. Your most obedient to 
command.’’ 

I turned, to see Sir Joshua Hop-O’-My- 
Thumb all motion, supple back and postures. 
I watched him with some amusement skip 
about like a suspicious sparrow, then pushed 
a chair toward him. 

“‘Won’t you light, Sir Joshua? 
word, the chair is not limed.’’ 

He tee-heed and vowed I had the most 
amazing humor. A babe’s innocency sat on 
his face, along with that damned smile of 
his, but I noted that he watched me fur- 
tively, his keen eyes shooting quick sidewise 
glances at me from time to time, apprais 
ing, judging, weighing me. 


’Pon my 


“May I ask to what I am indebted—er— 
for——?’’ 
‘*____for this visit. "Gad! I have not seen 


you for five years. Set it down to affection, 
Nunky!’’ 

“‘Slitterkins! you have the better of me, 
my Lord. If I have had the honor of 


meeting vou before my memory plays me 
false.’’ 
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I flung a leg over the arm of my chair and 
made myself prodigiously at home. 

‘* "Twas a dinner for a king you served 
me last time I was at your house, Sir Joshua. 
Have you still the same cook?’’ | asked, 
falling to reminiscences. 

“*T think I do not recall the circumstances, 
Lord Ballylough.”’ 

‘No? Let me assist your memory. ’Twas 
five years ago come Hallowe’en. I happen 
to recall the date because it chanced that I 
by good luck had the extreme felicity of 
marrying your charming niece on that occa- 
sion. Sure, the date sticks in my mind be- 
cause it was the first and last time I ever 
married.”’ 

He appeared to think. ‘‘Stay, I begin to 
recall some slight happening of the nature 
you describe, Lord Ballylough. But surely 
you are not the gentleman. Was there not 
some clause in the contract concerning for- 
feiture of the annuity in the event of the 
husband turning up again ?’’ 

‘*You phrase it exactly, Sir Joshua. Not 
only do I pay forfeit, but I go beyond the 
bond. You will find deposited in the Bank 
of England in the name of Miss Levering 
an amount sufficient to cover all: sums re- 
ceived from your lawyer, with interest at 
six per cent. to date.”’ 

He watched me out of narrowing eyes. 

‘And what am I to understand by this 
strange proceeding, Lord Ballylough?’’ 

‘‘That I am out of the conspiracy against 
your niece; that I hold myself unpledged 
and free as air to do as I please.”’ 

‘May I ask what course you intend to 
pursue ?’’ he piped. 

*‘Certainly. I shall use all fair means to 
win the favor of Miss Levering in the hope 
of wiping out the past and securing her as 
my wife.’ 

‘She hates you like poison, man,”’ he 
grimaced, maliciously. 

“‘I dare say. ’Tis to be expected,’’ I’an- 
swered, rising to my feet. But before leav- 
ing I fired one more shot at him. ‘‘I may 
find an antidote for the poison, Nunky, and 
if I do—you may lose that twenty thousand 
after all.’’ 

He bowed me out with polite irony, the 
eternal smile still there, but for all that he 
was disconcerted. 


Il. 


From that day I found the temperature 
more variable in Miss Levering’s presence, 
and months later I understood the reason. 
She had been asleep behind the curtains, 
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“Throwing open the door, I dragge 


and had awakened in time to hear my talk 
with her uncle. To be sure, there were 
times when the girl was still frigid, but 
there were other occasions when I touched 
her as no other of her many admirers did— 
from her imperious gayety to a tremulous 
shyness that delighted me. ’Tis a step for- 
ward to be much in a girl’s mind, and I was 
in hers continually. We were forever meet- 
ing, and always there was the consciousness 
of a secret between us that shut out the 
world. Where was it to end? What was to 
be the ultimate solution of our relations. 
Doubtless she pondered on these questions 
even as I did. 

So the months passed. That I loved her 
the girl knew, even though I had never 
spoken six words to her in private. But, 
curiously enough, the tie that bound us 
also held us apart. The circumstances were 
so strange that I could not tell my love 
plainly like any other honest youth. And 
while I hesitated chance helped me out of 
my dilemma. 

Came my man Rogers to me one day as I 
was lolling an hour away over ‘‘Tom Jones’’ 
with a story that brought me to my feet in 
a sudden interest. It appeared that he had 
heard it from Sir Joshua Rundle’s man, who 
had played eavesdropper on his master. 

**Art sure, Rogers? To-night. Did the 
fellow say to-night ?’’ 

““Yes, sir. To-night, after the play. Mr. 
Doyler’s coach is to drive up instead of Sir 
Joshua’s. Miss Levering will step in with- 





-d him out by the scruff of the neck.” 


out noticing that the coach is not her uncle’s. 
The door will be slammed, and the coachman 
will drive away. They’re going to take her 
to Mr. Doyler’s place in the country, sir, 
where they can keep her in hiding.’’ 

“In hiding? From whom ?’’ 

*‘From you, sir.” 

**You did quite right to tell me of this, 
Rogers. You may have that beaver cloak of 
mine if you like, and, by the way, don’t 
speak of this to anybody.’’ 

**Oh, no, not at all, sir. Thank you, sir.’’ 

I attended the theatre that night myself, 
and my eyes were glued to the box in which 
sat Sir Joshua, his niece, and Reggie Doyler. 
The latter gentleman was plainly in a great 
funk already, if one might judge by his 
nervous manner. I watched him with a good 
deal of amusement, and wondered whatever 
tempted this delicate exquisite to play the 
dashing buck’s part of abductor. No dandy 
on the Row was smarter than this laced, 
wasp-waisted, tailor-made figure. He was a 
reek of perfume, patched and powdered to 
the dot, full of vapors and megrims as any 
dowager of them all. Not amore ladylike 
sweet creature in all England than he! 

The curtain fell on the last act, and I 
made my way out of the theatre to the place 
where Rogers was waiting with our horses. 
Sir Joshua’s plan worked like a charm. Into 
the coach stepped the lady and Beau Doyler 
after.her. The door was slammed, and the 
man on the box whipped up the team. Sir 
Joshua stood smiling a moment on the side- 




















walk, helped himself to a pinch from his 
snuffmall, and presently hopped into his 
coach with blithe unconcern. It mattered 
little to him that the rake was taking his 
niece to dishonor. 

My man Rogers and I followed Doyler’s 
coach through the city, past the dark sub- 
urbs, and out into the country. On the 
heath, miles from any house, I rode forward 
and stopped the chaise. The popinjay stuck 
out his head and wanted to know in a peev- 
ish voice what was the matter. Lard, these 
delays gave him the flutters! Throwing open 
the door, I dragged him out by the scruff 
of his neck, at the same time apologizing 
to Miss Levering for my abruptness. Be- 
hind the coach I gave Beau Reggie with 
my riding whip the worst hiding that 
had ever fallen to his lot. Every stroke of 
the leather cut his satin small clothes to 


ribbons, and left its purple wheal. When 
at last I flung the quivering, groaning 


wretch from me he writhed with pain from 
head to foot. I promise you he smarted 
for a week. 

‘Sure you’ll think twice, Mr. Doyler, be- 
fore you abduct another lady. Hope it won’t 
inconvenience you too much if I borrow your 
chaise for the rest of the evening. I would 
offer to lend you my horse, but you’re hardly 
in condition to ride. My advice to you is to 
walk back to the inn you left about an hour 
ago. I dare say you’ll find brown paper and 
vinegar there. The application of it is said 
to be very soothing to whipped curs. Thanks 
for your offer of the coach. If I can ever be 
of any service again don’t hesitate to com- 
mand me. Tell Sir Joshua from me that he 
had better send a man out to do his dirty 
work next time.’’ That was my advice to 
him. 

I stepped into the coach and ordered the 
man on the box to drive back to London. 

Then for the first time I found leisure to 
look at the lady. 

‘“Miss Mallie, I rob you of one lover and 
offer you another in his place. I trust the 
exchange is not displeasing to you,’’ I said. 

“Did you—hurt him very much?’’ she 
asked, at last. , 

‘‘Oh, no more than he deserved. I dare 
say he'll mend. Were you much frightened 
before I appeared ?”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ she answered, simply. Then after 
a long pause, ‘‘My uncle must have known 
about it.’’ 

‘“‘The old fox arranged the abduction. He 
was overheard,’’ I told her. 
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The girl shivered in her corner. ‘‘Oh, it 
is horrible—horrible!’’ she cried, in a low 
voice. ‘‘First he makes me marry you. 
Twas either that or be packed into a prison 
of a house in the country with an old dragon 
for ever and a day. Then he—— Oh, what 
have I done that I should be given such a 
man for an uncle ?’’ 

She sat very quiet and still for a long 
time in the shine of the moonlight. From 
the bottom of my heart I pitied her, longing 
to take the girl into my arms and comfort 
her, yet fearing to shock her. Her grief 
and despair tugged at my heart-strings,. for 
I, too, had wronged her mightily. 

‘*Mallie, are you ever going to forgive me 
that one mad night,’’ I faltered. ‘‘Sure, 
you know I love you.”’ 

**You took advantage of a girl driven to 
desperation.”’ 

‘*A hundred times I have cursed my selfish 
folly, and yet, if I speak truth, I cannot 
wish it undone at all, at all.’’ 

**You might think of me,’’ she said, very 
low. 

**Do you hate me so very much ?’’ 

“‘Can I help it? Have I not cause?’’ 

‘*The best cause in the world. Sure there 
is only one way to miss hating me, and that 
is to love me instead,”’ I cried. 

My eyes were shining into hers. I took 
both her hands in mine. A pink flush had 
swept away the pallor from her cheeks. Her 
breath came fast. 

‘‘Say this, Mallie,’’ I implored, master- 
fully. ‘‘I forgive you and I love you, Ulick, 
my husband.’’ 

“Not yet, not yet, Ulick,’’ she cried, 
softly, the long lashes fluttering down over 
the black eyes. 

‘*Yes, now. 
manded. ‘‘Begin: I forgive 

‘*There is nothing left to forgive. 
was done long ago.’’ 

‘‘The rest, Mallie, then. 

“Oh, Ulick—must 1?’’ 

‘You must, or I must take you back to 
your uncle.”’ 

She was crying softly now. I took her 
arms and slid them round my neck. 

“Go on, Mallie.”’ 

‘*And—I love you, Ulick, my husband.’’ 

The words came with a rush in the end, 
and the beautiful head buried itself on my 
breast. I drew a long, deep breath. I held 


This very minute!’ I com- 
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That 


Go on!’’ 


her close, thrilled by a new, fierce delight. 
‘Oh, my love—at last, at last—after 
many years!’’ I cried. 





“A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GOT” 
By JOHN GILMER SPEED 


E are indebted to Benjamin Franklin 
for so many good, practical ideas 
that it is not strange that some, not 

knowing the history of savings-banks, should 
credit him with that excellent idea also. He 
certainly preached up to savings-banks, and 
there has never been invented a method by 
which his counsels toward thrift could be 
put into better practical operation. But it 
was before Franklin’s. time, and by a man 
almost as great as he as a writer, and as 
ingenious as a thinker, that the savings-bank 
idea was first publicly formulated, while it 
was years after Franklin’s death that the 
first real savings-bank, in anything near to 
the modern plan, went into operation. Daniel 
De Foe, who wrote ‘‘Robinson Crusoe’’ and 
discussed in his pamphlets about every ques- 
tion that related to the welfare of man, sug- 
gested, toward the close of the seventeenth 
century, savings-banks as a means to en- 
courage thrift and mitigate poverty. Noth- 
ing, however, was done to carry out this 
suggestion for more than a hundred years, 
though Jeremy Bentham, near the end of 
the eighteenth century, following De Foe’s 
lead, made the same suggestions. Probably 
Bentham was De Foe’s unconscious instru- 
ment in carrying out his ideas, for before 
Bentham’s influence had waned, savings- 
banks had been started in Great Britain and 
several other European countries, and in the 
United States, as well. 

Bentham receives general credit as the 
father of savings-banks, and it may be that 
De Foe had some such idea as this when, in 
his pamphlet, ‘‘Second Thoughts Are Best,”’ 
he said: ‘‘Nothing is more easy than .to dis- 
cover a thing already found out.”’ 

Such, however, is the irony of fame. 
Franklin, who, so far as I can find, never, 
in any of his writings, said anything on the 
subject, is thought by many to have in- 
vented the idea. Probably this credit is 
given to him because he could have invented 
the idea if he had tried, as he could do any- 
thing ; or, may be it is given to him because 
the first American savings-bank was started 
in Philadelphia. And Bentham is hailed as 
father in what I may call savings-bank litera- 
ture, though Bentham only repeated and ex- 
panded what a greater man than he had 
thought of more than a hundred years be- 


fore. In the fullness of time, however, after 
two centuries, De Foe is coming to his own. 

These early banks all started in a very 
small way, but the early principles have in 
the main been preserved till now, when they 
are the greatest instruments of thrift in 
the world, and, combined, would be the 
strongest and most conservative of all finan- 
cial forces. Jeremy Bentham suggested a 
system of ‘‘frugality banks’’ in 1797, and a 
great many philanthropic persons were in- 
terested in his plea and argument. 

In 1801, we find something near to a sav- 
ings-bank in England where Mrs. Priscilla 
Wakefield, the superintendent of ‘‘a friendly 
society for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren,’’ received deposits from the members, 
and gave rewards according to the amount 
of the savings. This was a charitable so- 
ciety, and was undoubtedly an effort to 
assist the poor in helping themselves and a 
mild encouragement toward thrift. But it 
was not conducted on the cold, business-like 
principles adopted by the modern banks, 
which are not charitable institutions in the 
sense that alms are given, but which are 
eleemosynary to the extent that the savings 
put in the banks are invested, secured, 
handled and returned without any reward or 
profit to those who give their time and their 
business skill to the work and take the 
responsibility for it. The first bank that 
nearly approached this modern idea and so 
carried into practical effect the ancient 
views of De Foe, was at Ruthwell, in Scot- 
land, in 1810, when the Reverend Henry 
Duncan inaugurated ‘‘a parish savings and 
friendly society.’’ Reports of the workings 
of this society spread over the United King- 
dom, and similar associations were formed 
in various parts of it. There were so many 
of these private societies in a few years 
that it was thought desirable that there 
should be a general law regulating them 
and providing for others similar, so, in 1817, 
there was an act of Parliament operative as 
to England, Ireland and Wales. In Scot- 
land, where Mr. Duncan inaugurated the 
work, there was no general law until 1835. 
Meantime, banks had been started in other 
parts of Europe—as early as 1805 in Switz- 
erland, and in 1818 in France. 

While the idea of the savings-banks is 
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English and the first experiments were tried 
there, the first savings-bank to be incor- 
porated and regulated by law was in Massa- 
chusetts. The legislature of that common- 
wealth incorporated the Provident Institu- 
tion for Savings, of Boston, in December, 
1816, an institution still in existence, and 
now managing the funds of many thousand 
depositors who have placed $38,973,329.03 
in its keeping. Really, however, the first 
savings-bank to begin business in America 
was in Philadelphia, where the Philadelphia 
Savings Fund Society began taking deposits 
on December 2, 1816, though it was not in- 
corporated until 1819. This great institu- 
tion had on deposit at the beginning of this 
year $65,454,844, belonging to 148,826 in- 
dividuals, of whom quite half were women. 
The simple story of how this pioneer bank 
was started will give an idea of how things 
of great import were inaugurated in those 
days in a great American city which has 
continued till this time to be the most 
American city in the country. It is related 
that: 

‘On or about the 20th of November, 1816, 
Mr. Condy Raguet, having noticed in the 
recently-received English journals an ac- 
count of the establishment of savings-banks 
in that country, and meeting on the same 
day, when on his way to his office, with Mr. 
Richard Peters, Jr., at the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Chestnut Streets, introduced 
the subject to him of the expediency of 
establishing a similar institution in Phila- 
delphia. They subsequently, on the same 
day, met Mr. Clement C. Biddle and Mr. 
Thomas Hale, and these gentlemen, at the 
office of Mr. Biddle, discussed and agreed 
upon the propriety of establishing a savings- 
bank in this city. It was decided to call 
a meeting of a few prominent citizens on 
the following Monday to consider and at once 
to act upon the suggestion of Mr. Raguet.’’ 

This was a purely neighborhood way of 
doing business, and was characteristic of 
Philadelphia then as it is now. They have 
always been very wide awake in that town 
of sleepy repute, and because they were 
wide awake, their savings-bank has the honor 
of seniority over Boston, where considera- 
tion of the subject must have been taken 
long before the 20th of November, when 
Mr. Condy Raguet mentioned the matter on 
the southeast corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
Streets to Mr. Richard Peters, Jr., for the 
Boston bank was incorporated on the 138th 
of December, 1816, the legislature respond- 
ing to the petition which set forth the 
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objects of the proposed institution, and de- 
clared in set phrase: ‘‘It is not by the alms 
of the wealthy that the good of the lower 
class can be generally promoted. By such 
donations, encouragement is far oftener 
given to idleness and hypocrisy than aid to 
suffering worth. He is the most effective 
benefactor of the poor who encourages them 
in habits of industry, sobriety and frugal- 
ity.’’ That was a more formal way of start- 
ing business, but the neighborhood method 
of Philadelphia was quicker. It reminds me 
of Uncle Remus’ description of the halcyon 
days in the animal kingdom. ‘‘In them days,”’ 
said Uncle Remus, ‘‘when the animals was 
wiser than what they is now, it was tetch 
and go, no sooner said than done.”’ 

It is not my intention to make any argu- 
ment in favor either of the existence or of 
the use of savings-banks. That would be 
time wasted, for such banks are institutions 
without which we now could but poorly get 
along, while they are thoroughly appreciated 
by those who know how ably, how conserva- 
tively and how honestly they are managed. 
It is well, however, in considering the sub- 
ject to hark back to the time when they 
began, and glance at the conditions which 
then existed in the world. Of this time and 
of this movement the late John Townsend, 
long the president of the Bowery Savings 
Bank in New York, the largest depository of 
savings in the country, and probably the 
largest in the world, said, several years ago, 
in a work on the history of banking: 

‘‘While savings-banks teach the poor les- 
sons in thrift, they at the same time pay to 
the poor a premium for accepting the les- 
sons. In efforts to elevate humanity, the 
hope of reward is a more salutary force than 
the fear of punishment. Every savings-bank 
is a monument to that enlightened self-in- 
terest which is the corner-stone of all prog- 
ress—material, intellectual and spiritual. It 
is worth noting that the inception of savings- 
banks occurred in that era in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenth century when Europe 
and America were shaken by a Vesuvius of 
democracy. Out of the battle-fires kindled 
at Bunker Hill in 1775, and rekindled with 
fiercer flame on the other side of the Atlantic 
when, in 1786, the Bastille fell, the spirit of 
liberty and equality rose, an inspiring sight, 
illuminating the political, social and com- 
mercial world. For centuries the poor had 
been enslaved. The rich and powerful ruled 
the church and state alike; the many were 
kept in serfdom that the few might luxuriate 
in wealth and power. A few years of appall- 
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ing struggle changed all this. The Declara- 
tion of Independence in America, the elo- 
quence of men like Chatham and Burke in 
England, and the teachings of Franklin im- 
pressed new ideas on Europe and America. 
Freedom came, greater responsibility for 
the individual, and with greater liberty, 
more self-respect. One method of expres- 
sion of this sense of greater responsibility 
was found in the organization of savings- 
banks. They, in the financial world, reach 
down to the people as the ballot box does in 
the political world. The ballot box enables 
a man to assert himself in the politics of the 
nation, and savings-banks furnish him the 
opportunity of sharing in its prosperity. It 
was, therefore, natural that when equality 
came into political life, the savings-bank 
should quickly follow it in financial life, 
each in its own way tending to uplift the in- 
dividual and strengthen the nation.’’ 


It was not all plain sailing for the enter- . 


prising and public-spirited men who inaug- 
urated savings-banks in America. In the 
condition of the laws as they then stood, it 
was desirable for each institution to obtain 
from the state legislature a special charter 
under which to do business. In each early 
instance when application was made for 
such a charter there were doubters among 
the legislators, doubters who were skeptical 
as to the intentions of the incorporators, 
and suspicious of the influence that such 
corporations might have. For instance: 
When the Bank for Savings, the first New 
York institution to be started, applied for 
a charter, there was much opposition at 
Albany, and a minority of the committee on 
banking reported adversely to the applica- 
tion. This minority was of opinion that a 
special clerk assigned in an established bank 
could do all that was necessary in looking 
after such savings as the thrifty poor might 
care to deposit. The whole scheme of phil- 
anthropy was ignored or disregarded, and 
the efforts of the men who were foremost in 
New York in good, charitable and public 
work were regarded as plotters against the 
poor they sought to help. The charter was 
granted, however, and this first New York 
bank after eighty years of life is now very 
strong and prosperous, with 129,460 deposi- 
tors, to whom was due at the beyinning of 
this year, $58,011,545.24, while the surplus 
of individual profits, counting the securities 
held at par, was about four millions. It 
was a long time before a savings-bank char- 
ter could be secured in New York without 
an opposition who refused to acquiesce in 


the wisdom of the idea or the disinterested- 
ness of the promoters. Even when the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank was incorporated in 1834, 
it was insisted upon and embodied in the 
charter that the deposits should be limited 
to half a million dollars. This limit was in 
time raised and finally repealed entirely. 
Thus this great institution can now legally 
take care of the $75,696,396.90 on deposit 
and as much more as new depositors may 
choose to place there within the limits im- 
posed on individual depositors—namely, five 
hundred dollars within a year, and three 
thousand dollars in all. 

This matter of the amount a bank could 
safely take on deposit not only vexed the 
law-makers in the beginning, but worried 
also the administrators of the banks. From 
the first the efforts of the savings-banks 
managers has been to invest safely rather 
than for large profits, and so, as a rule, 
the rate of interest that could be paid has 
been slightly less than the rate in the open 
market. Sometimes, however, in securing 
safe investments the managers have made 
also large profits. This was notably the case 
during the Civil War period, when savings- 
banks bought largely of the Government 
bonds which afterwards commanded heavy 
premiums. Mr. James Savage, who may be 
considered the founder of the Provident In- 
stitution of Savings, of Boston, after forty 
years’ service in the management, said: 
*‘Tf ever the bank should have $10,000.000 
on deposit it would be time to close the 
doors.’’ This bank at the beginning of the 
present year, had on deposit nearly four 
times the limit Mr. Savage fixed, and was 
ready to receive more. The fact that these 
vast accumulations can be securely invested 
is due to the steady growth in the wealth of 
the country. The rate of interest paid by 
the general government to a great extent 
fixes the rate which savings-banks can earn 
and pay, but there are other investments 

mortgages on city property—which are 
as secure as possible and a trifle more 
protitable. So it is likely that the safe limit 
of legitimate deposits in savings-banks will 
never be exceeded. 

But there have been other than legitimate 
accounts opened in savings banks. Of such 
depositors savings-banks’ managers speak 
with great disrespect. They are not dishon- 
est in the ordinary sense of that word, but 
they try to steal under cover of the law. 
Pretty nearly all savings-banks stipulate 
that no account shall draw interest on an 
amount in excess of $3,000. Some men 
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have managed, however, to open half a 
dozen accounts in a bank. An individual 
account, one for the wife, one, two or three 
as trustee, and so on. This, such a man 
: would repeat in several banks, may be ten. 
And so he would get into the savings-banks 
in the aggregate a very great sum of money. 
As every one who has observed the rise and 
fall in values knows, values go up and down 
with a very regular periodicity. Men of 
means buy when values are down and sell 
1 when they go up. So these savings-banks’ 
depositors were in the habit of selling se- 
curities when the market was very high, 
and placing the proceeds on deposit with 
savings-banks that would pay a sure inter- 
est. When the market had receded such a 
man would withdraw his deposits and buy 
securities again. Here was a double wrong 
to the savings-banks, as they may have 
bought his bonds for investment when se- 
curities were high and sold them when they 
were low, so as to pay back his deposits. If 
savings-banks had been generally used in 
this way they would have been made inse- 
cure by the practice. To guard against it a 
limit is placed on the amount taken from an 
. individual in a year, and the total amount 
taken, while a person wishing to open an 
account as trustee is very closely scrutinized. 

The limit of individual deposits varies. In 
New York it is generally $500 in a year, 
and $3,000 in all; in Boston it is $1,600 
in all, about the same as in Engiand. 

The savings-banks in America have gener- 
ally weathered the financial storms in fine 
shape. The first crisis of serious import 
was in 1837, the second in 1857, the third 
in 1873, and the fourth in 1898. In the 
first of these, if the managers had been 

faint-hearted, nearly all of the savings- 
banks would have failed, as none of them 
was then strong with great reserves. Most 
| of them not only boldly faced the situation, 











but also paid the interest which they had 
not earned, the money being advanced per- 
sonally by the trustees. In the later panics 
no other precaution has been necessary than 
to enforce the privilege, not ordinarily exer- 
cised, of confining the withdrawal of deposits 
to certain times following formal notifica- 
tion of an intention to withdraw. 
. The rate of interest possible for a sav- 
ings-bank to pay is regulated, as has been 
before suggested, by the rate paid by the 
i government on its securities. This rose in 
the Civil War period and has been steadily 
declining. Before the Civil War the rate 
paid by the savings-banks was usually six 
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per cent.; during the war it rose to seven 
per cent. and so stayed for some time; after 
the war, when there was a great rise in 
values, and previous to the panic of 1873, 
not only seven per cent. was paid, but several 
extra dividends as well. Since 1873 the de- 
cline in the rate of interest has fallen until 
at present the ruling rate is three and one- 
half per cent., though several banks still 
pay four per cent. The savings-bank scheme, 
however, as I understand it, is not to supply 
a depository for the accumulation of funds 
on which the depositors shall live, but in 
case of continuous thrift to be a place of 
tentative deposit pending investments in 
other things. If I be right, the falling off 
in the rate of interest is not of the greatest 
importance to the depositors individually, 
though to maintain a higher rate would be 
of consequence individually and collectively, 
for to do so would involve insecurity of in- 
vestment. 

I have spoken before of the strength of 
the savings-banks of the country in the 
aggregate. There is no way to get at the 
exact facts, as these banks report to the 
Comptroller of the Currency as a matter of 
courtesy and not by compulsion. But the 
report of that officer is reasonably accurate, 
and the last available report is for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1901. At that time 
there were 1,002 mutual savings-banks, 57 
commercial banks with savings departments, 
and 320 stock savings-banks. The depositors 
numbered 6,373,098, the average deposit 
was $408.30, while the aggregate deposits 
amounted to $2,601,189,291. What an im- 
mense sum this is! All the money in circu- 
lation in the United States would not pay it 
off. Nor could half of it be invested in 
the interest-bearing securities of the United 
States if all of them were available for 
that use. And it is probably very well 
that the savings-banks are obliged to seek 
other investments, as they exert in the 
security market an excellent conservative 
influence. 

I have prepared a table showing the 
amounts of several of these aggregations 
of value in the aggregate and per capita: 


Population of United States (Census 1900). . 76,300,000 


Money in Circulation.............. $1,999,823,000 
Per Capita Circulation ............... $2,621 
Debt of United States...............$1,218,048,111 
Per Capita Debt... .. errr ..- $15.89 
Total Value of Property in U. 8... .. $100,000,000,000 
Per Capita Wealth. ..............6. $1,310.61 
Savings-banks Depositors (June 30, 1901) . . .6,373,098 
Total Deposits ...... .. + +++eee2,601,189,291 
Average Deposit.............. .. ++ $408.30 





So it may be seen that the thrifty users 
of the savings-banks in the United States 
own a considerable part of the wealth of 
the country. And the lesson is very appar- 
ent that it is more profitable to be a savings- 
bank depositor than an agrarian or socialist 
who would confiscate the wealth of the rich, 
or to be an anarchist, who would wipe out 
all values and destroy all property rights. I 
have not seen any general statistics as to 
the social status of these depositors in the 
savings-banks, but it will be readily under- 
stood that in each account there were sev- 
eral persons interested. So I think I am well 
within the mark when I venture the guess 
that one-fourth of the inhabitants of the 
United States are to-day directly or indi- 


rectly interested in the security and integrit 
J Sb : 


of the savings-banks of the country. 

Among the 36,029 persons who opened 
new accounts with the Philadelphia Saving 
Fund Society in 1898, there were 16,219 
males and 16,810 females. This preponder- 
ance of females does not indicate greater 
thrift on the part of the women, but is an 
illustration of the well-known fact that in 
America the women, though they do not 
participate actively in the business of their 
husbands, as in some European countries, 
are very frequently made the custodians of 
the wages of the men, to spend or to save, 
as they are thrifty or improvident. These 
new depositors have also been classified as 
to occupation, and this classification shows 
to an extent at least the social condition 
of these particular depositors. This table 
shows the occupation of the new depositors 
of 1898, in the Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society : 





MALES. 
Mechanics, Artisans, Weavers, Handicraftsmen 7,077 
Foremen, Managers, Superintendents ........ 399 
Porters, Laborers, Waiters, Attendants...... 1,889 
Coachmen, Carmen, Draymen, Carters, Stable- 
NIN 05:95:05.6 5595414.60100.054856955'0 719 
Policemen, Watchmen, Municipal and Federal 
A ee rere re ere 295 
Liquor Dealers, Tavern and Saloon-keepers. . . 241 
Marines, Soldiers, and Officers of the Army and 
CL POTEET TET eR Ee 176 
Merchants, Shopkeepers, Traders, Brokers.... 1,042 
Farmers, Gardeners, Dairymen and Marketmen 592 
Agents, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Salesmen...... 2,266 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Telegraph and 
Telephone Operators and Electricians. . . 184 
Physicians and Apothecaries ............... 232 
Lawyers and Scriveners ..........-.+ee005 74 
Clergymen, Teachers, Professors and Artists. . 383 
REET Tre re Te eT ee 142 
ESTER EEE CO Terre 115 
Boys without special employment ........... 393 
16,219 
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FEMALES, 

Domestle Gervatits ..o snc. ccscccessccess 2,894 
Nurses and Seamstresses ................-. 1,109 
Boarding-house keepers, Housekeepers....... 9,395 
Shopkeepers and Market-women............ 42 
Saleswomen, Bookkeepers, Clerks, Agents and 

ee ee me een 683 
Stenographers, Typewriters, Telegraph and 

Telephone Operators and Electricians. .. . 199 
Widows and Gentlewomen... .............. 3,625 
Operatives in Manufactories............... 1,190 
Professors, Teachers, Artists, Superintendents, 

Lawyers and Physicians............... 480 
IN 89st 65 555 oth iarhacasceesddaudea 43 
Girls without special employment........... 250 





19,910 

Two-thirds of these depositors, it is inter- 
esting to note, are natives of the United 
States. There is probably no other city in 
the country where the percentage of natives 
would be anywhere nearly so large. 

In many of the Western and Southern 
states there are few savings-banks of any 
kind, and the most of those in.operation are 
stockbanks, from which there is an expecta- 
tion of making money on the part of the 
managers. On this account the scheme to 
add a savings-bank department to the post- 
office, as in England, has been much dis- 
cussed and by some very earnestly advocated. 
The opponents of the scheme point to the 
fact that if the Government had all the 
savings it would net know what to do with 
them, as the interest-bearing debt is not 
half large enough to absorb these savings. 
One of these opponents, Colonel Myron C. 
Herrick, of Cleveland, with a naiveté quite 
remarkable, says that the postal savings- 
banks in England have raised the price 
of consols and so reduced the rate of 
interest that Great Britain pays for bor- 
rowed money, and he argues that if we 
had postal savings-banks money would be 
cheaper and Government securities be higher 
in price. Such considerations ought not 
to influence any one really interested in 
the prosperity of the country and the gen- 
eral welfare of the people to oppose such 
banks, but rather to favor them. But I 
have no doubt that it would be a most 
unwise thing to disturb the present savings- 
banks by any national legislation. And I 
very much doubt whether the inaugurating 
of postal savings-banks would in the least 
disturb them. They would merely extend 
the advantages, and in that way increase 
the strength and the power of that great 
conservative force to which in times of 
stress every democratic government must 
look for wholesome restraint and perma- 
nent stability. 
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VI. 


ORTUNE was come at last! There are 
men who say of Charles that he had a 
longer memory for enemies than for 

friends, and that although he sought out 
and compassed the destruction of all who 
had been concerned either in his august 
father’s death or in his own exile, yet many 
of those who had been stripped of every- 
thing by their loyalty to the Stuart cause 
were left to perish of want in the denuded 
state to which the Commonwealth had re- 
duced them. — 

Haply, they have good cause for their 
complaint. But in me at least it were unfit- 
ting so to speak, for albeit tardily, yet my 
own restoration was come, and my broad 
Kentish acres were mine again by an act of 
kingly justice. 

I, who for fifteen years—the fifteen best 
years of life that lie ’twixt the ages of 
twenty-two and thirty-seven—had stalked 
the world the veriest adventurer that ever 
rutfied it, with never so much as a thatched 
roof that I might call my own, saw myself 
at last lord of the stately lands that for 
centuries had been the patrimony of those 
who bore my name. 

Truly, then, have I written: Fortune was 
come at last! But Fortune, with that blight- 
ing irony wherewith she is wont to sour the 
feasts she spreads, was come too late 
when I no longer sought her. 

Of what avail these rich estates when she 
—the only one with whom I might have 
shared them—had lain these past three 
months in some remote Scotch grave. In 
the same pocket that held the deed of resti- 
tution lay cheek by jowl, as though in mock- 
ery of it, the letter that from her deathbed 
my gentle Margaret had penned me; whilst 
on my finger I wore the ring that once had 
been mine, then hers, now mine again. 
Nine years of loyalty; nine years of wait- 
ing; nine years of exile—for such an end as 
this. 

The wound that four months ago had been 
dealt me in the joyful moment of the Res- 


toration and of my return, by the cruel news 
of her death, was now reopened by this 
stroke of fortune’s bounty. It caused me to 
draw a parallel betwixt what was and what 
might have been, and the bitterness that lay 
in the comparison made me well-nigh curse 
the royal generosity. 

I moved idly about Whitehall, rather with 
the air of a man beset by some dire calamity 
than of one so suddenly enriched. Then as 
if to compel the world to bear me company 
in the sorrow that was again upon me, there 
came the death of the Duke of Gloucester, 
and the Court went into mourning. 

It was but a few days after this gloomy 
event that being one afternoon at the Mitre, 
in Wood Street, I came suddenly face to 
face with a tall, superbly-dressed man of 
my own age or thereabout, in whose hand- 
some, florid countenance there lay a some- 
thing that was familiar to me. He eyed me 
for a moment, then approached the table at 
which I sat alone, and calmly seated himself 
before me. 

‘‘Have I not the honor,’’ quoth he, ina 
low voice, leaning, as he spoke, across the 
board, ‘‘of addressing Sir Lionel Faversham, 
gentleman-in-waiting to his majesty ?’’ 

Time had given portliness to his form, 
and a masking grossness to his face, but 
the voice it had left unchanged. I started 
at the sound of it, for it was as a voice out 
of the past; a voice belonging to that time, 
nine years ago, when first I had met and 
wooed sweet Margaret Fitzmoris; a voice 
that last I had heard in the castle of Bailie- 
nochy, some months before Worcester was 
fought. 

I sat and stared at him, unable to do 
more than gasp his name: 

**Carleston !’’ 

He laughed his easy, debonnair laugh of 
old. 

“‘T am right, it seems,’’ said he. ‘‘You 
are paler and thinner than of old, and in 
your hair a thread or two of gray begins to 
set the seal of age, but otherwise you are 
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much as you were on the day you held a 
pistol to my head at Bailienochy. That was 
our last meeting.’’ And again he laughed, 
as though the memory afforded him amuse- 
ment. ‘‘We parted enemies, but we were 
good friends before that, and so. Lal, for 
old time’s sake, and to drown that enmity 
that may have stood betwixt us, let us 
crack a bottle.”’ - 

‘Your pardon, Lord Carleston,’’ I an- 
swered, stiffly, and pushing back my chair I 
rose. ‘‘I have kept odd company in my 
time, for fortunes such as mine have been 
bring one strange bedfellows. But never 
yet have I sat at table with a traitor, to my 
knowledge, nor will I do so now.”’ 

‘“‘Gadswounds!"’ he muttered, looking 
sharply round to see if any had overheard 
me. ‘‘If to change one’s cause because hav- 
ing perceived the errors of the one he fol- 
lows, a man doth wish to mend his ways, is 
to become a traitor, why, then, I take the 
title.’’ 

‘‘. am a man of no great wit, my lord,”’ I 
answered, ‘‘more used to blows than argu- 
ments—haply to this I owe it that I cannot 
see your actions in the light to seek to 
cast upon them. But this I know, Lord 
Carleston,’’ I added, sternly, ‘‘that you 


must perforce be a bold man to show 
your face in London at suchatime. King 


Charles hath little love for such as you, 
and hath an unpleasant trick of showing 
it. Have you not seen the ghastly limbs 


and the grinning heads on Aldersgate? 
Have they not told you that men are 


disemboweled daily at Charing Cross for 
the hand they had in the murder of his 
late majesty ?”’ 

‘“‘Have done, man,’’ he cried, with some 
show of anger. ‘‘What has all this to do 
with me? I was no member or upholder of 
the rump; no crop-eared Roundhead. It is 
well known that I fought and bled for good 
King Charles-——-”’ 

‘*And,’’ I added, in a whisper, ‘‘it is also 
well known to some that, because a royalist 
lady would have none of you, you turned 
traitor and took service with the solemn 
League and Covenant. Be not deluded, my 
lord; the royal vengeance will not end with 
the Roundheads. Anon there will be a reck- 
oning with the Kirk Commission and its sup- 
porters, and the indignities which ten years 
ago they put upon the sovereign to whom 
they had sworn allegiance, shall be richly 
paid for—from the foul traitor, Mac Cullum 
More, downwards. Get you back to Scot- 
land, my lord; back to the hills, and there 
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lie hidden until his majesty shall have 
wearied of revenge.”’ 

He arose also, still calm and debonnair, 
although, perchance, a trifle paler. 

‘‘There is,’’ said he, ‘‘but one man in 
London who can accuse me of this treason, 
as you call it, and he will not.’’ 

‘*How know you that?’’ 

‘*How? Why, crush me, because, firstly, 
Lal Faversham is neither spy nor tipstaff, 
and, secondly, because when I shall have 
told him that ’tis for his sake that I am 
come to London-—into the lion’s maw-—me- 
thinks his heart will dictate gratitude and 
friendship.’’ 

‘*For my sake!’’ 

‘*Ay, for your sake, and a pretty greeting 
have I had. ‘To Whitehall I cared not to go 
to inquire for you, so for the past week, 
since my arrival in London, | have hung 
about such taverns as are frequented by the 
gay bloods of Court and town, hoping to 
come upon you. To-day, at last, when I was 
beginning to despair, my patience is re- 
warded.”’ 

‘*And the purpose of all this?’ 

“To tell you,’’ he answered, slowly, doling 
out each word as a Jew might dole out gold, 
“*to tell you that Margaret Fitzmoris lives, 
and sits in Perth pining to death because 
the lover to whom she plighted her troth 
nine years ago returns not.”’ 

Had a blow been dealt me across the head 
methinks it would have stunned me less. | 
staggered backwards until I struck the 
wainscot, and stood there clawing the wood- 
work with my hands, and staring wildly at 
him who had launched this bolt upon me. 
“*You lie, Carleston!’’ I gasped, at length. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and turning 
called for wine. ‘‘There, drink, man,’’ he 
bade me, when it was brought, ‘‘and I will 
tell you more.”’ 

Tacitly I took the bumper in my trem- 
bling hands, and gulped the contents at a 
draught. 

“‘T say it is a lie, Carleston,’’ I repeated. 
“‘T have in my pocket a letter written me in 
her last hour. I have the ring which she 
returned to me.’’ 

‘*You have been the victim of a foul plot 
of Sir John Gillespie’s hatching,’’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘You remember him ?’’ 

‘‘Remember the man who sought to sell 
the King to Cromwell? Ay, I remember 
him,’”’ I answered, grimly, ‘‘no less than he 
remembers me.”’ 

‘*He doth indeed remember you, and his 
hatred is as green as ever. The letter you 
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have received was forged by him; the ring 
he stole from Mistress Margaret. ’Tis true 
enough, Lal. I had it from him one night, 
a month ago, when he was deep in his cups, 
as also I had it that he had sent a letter to 
Mistress Margaret which purported to come 
from you. Close upon the heels of that mis- 
sive came the news of your betrothal to 
Mistress Hyde to confirm its. contents to 
poor Margaret.”’ 

‘*Blood and wounds, man, is this the truth 

or, or, or——’’ 

“It is the truth, as it is the truth that 
Margaret lives.”’ 

‘‘Why did Gillespie do so foul a thing ?’’ 
I asked, suspiciously. 

‘*For hate of you, and love of her.’’ 

‘And you,’’ I exclaimed, suddenly, ‘‘you 
who were Gillespie’s friend and associate, 
why do you come to tell me of it? You 
loved her once yourself, Carleston. ’Twas 
that and her indifference made a traitor of 
you.”’ 

‘I love her still, Faversham,’’ he an- 
swered, with a sigh. ‘‘It is because of this 
love | bear her, and since it is not mine to 
win her for myself, that I cannot endure to 
look upon her affliction at your supposed 
faithlessness. This it is that hath brought 
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to Scotland. Now, you may deliver me to 
the King’s justice if you have a mind to; 
my task is accomplished, I 

I held out my hand. 

‘*‘Carleston,’’ I said, in a voice that was 
sorely shaken, ‘‘I have wronged you, and I 
crave your forgiveness. The debt in which 
to-day you have set me is too deep ever to 
be repaid. But for the sake of the old days 
you spoke of, Carleston, for the sake of the 
old friendship that linked us, let us crack 
the bottle that a while ago 1 churlishly 
refused.’’ 

The wine was brought. We sat down and 
filled our glasses. ‘* ’Twas for her that we 
became enemies,’’ said he, very sadly, ‘‘for 
her, and in her name let our peace be made. 
I drink to your speedy union.’’ And we 
drained our glasses. 

Then, as I set my bumper down, the full 
realization of the happiness, so little looked 
for, that was to be mine, burst fully upon 
me, and unnerved me. A mad laugh broke 
from my lips to startle those who may have 
heard it; then folding my arms upon the 
table I buried my face in them, and there, 
in the common room of the Mitre inn 
strong man though I count myself—lI fell 
a-sobbing as I had not sobbed for thirty 
years. I set out that very night for Perth, 
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none knowing save Carleston the true errand 
that took me north. Him I left in London, 
it being his purpose to find a vessel that 
would bear him to France, in which country 
he deemed his head would rest more securely 
upon his shoulders than in England. ~ 

I traveled night and day in a fever of im- 
patience that made me rail at the trifling 
halts necessary for the change of horses, 
and by prodigality of threats and lavishness 
of gold, I did so contrive that betwixt the 
Tuesday night on which I had set out and 
the following Friday afternoon I had reached 
Berwick. Within a mile of the town the 
axle of my carriage broke, and I was com- 
pelled to set out afoot and walk the dis- 
tance. I repaired to the Crown inn, and 
weary though I was, my first thought was 
for another coach. But in this endeavor I 
failed, despite the vast sums of money that 
I wildly offered, and at my failure I cursed 
and raved, little thinking how before to- 
morrow dawned I should have cause to thank 
God upon my knees for the mishap that had 
befallen me. 

At last, and for a monstrous price, a 
horse was found me; and on this, despite 
my scant knowledge of the country and my 
spent condition, I determined to push on 
that very night to Edinburgh. 

I left Berwick at sunset, and rode along 
for mayhap ten or twelve miles, when a 
fresh mischance overtook me, and the nag I 
bestrode cast a shoe. Perforce, I must get 
down, and taking the bridle on my arm, 
trudge along through the night that was 
fast closing in upon me. For some two 
hours I plodded on—scarce knowing whither 

leading that lame brute and cursing the 
fates that did thus make a mock of me. To 
add to my discomfort, a fine rain was begin- 
ning to fall, when, at Jength, I espied the 
- lights of the hamlet of Lenmuir. 

Gathering courage, I hastened on towards 
what that night were no more than the 
lights of Lenmuir, but which to-day I know 
were to me the beacon fires of Providence, 
as you shall judge anon. 

When I was within half a mile of the 
place a horseman passed me at a perilous 
gallop, and with ne’er a glance in my direc- 
tion. A man afoot, leading a horse, he may 
in the dark have held to be some peasant 
homeward bent. I shouted to him, for I 
would have bought that mettlesome horse of 
his for any price that he might set upon it. 
3ut either he heard me not or left my cry 
unheeded, and in this again Providence be- 
friended me, for ’tis odds that had he 
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turned, my sands had been run within the 
hour. 

By the door of an inn too mean to own an 
ostler I came some ten minutes later upon 
his tethered nag. The place was little bet- 
ter than a hovel, yet the light that streamed 
from door and window was inviting. Through 
that window I shot a passing glance, then 
stood as if frozen there, and stared with 
eyes wide open, and whose sight I dared not 
credit, at a tall, swart man who formed the 
center of a group strangely ill attuned to 
that foul chamber. 

That man—at a glance I knew him—was 
Sir John Gillespie, Argyle’s kinsman, the 
man who, ten years ago, had sought to sell 
the King to Cromwell; the covenanting dog 
who was Carleston’s friend, and whom Car- 
leston accused of having tricked both me 
and Margaret; the man than whom in my 
thirty-seven years of life I had had no bit- 
terer enemy. 

Little did I dream as in my astonishment 
I gazed upon that stately figure—which 
time appeared to have left untouched—that 
I—drawn thither by God’s almighty provi- 
dence—did myself supply the motive for 
that gathering and the subject of their talk 
that very moment. Gillespie’s voice it was, 
harsh and loud as of old, that discovered to 
me what was afoot. He addressed himself 
to a knave who, cloaked and booted, stood 
hat in hand before him, in a respectful atti- 
tude, and whom I guessed to be the man 
that had ridden past me on the road. 

‘At Berwick you say he has been com- 
pelled to lie?’’ 

‘‘Yes, Sir John. His coach lay with a 
snapped axle a mile or so beyond the town 
as I rode by. Inthe yard of the Crown I 
came upon him raving at the landlord; but 
no fresh carriage can he have until to-mor- 
row, and, perforce, he must remain there 
to-night.’’ 

‘*It seems, then, gentlemen, that the 
Kirk must wait another day,’’ said Gillespie. 
Then turning to the messenger again— 
‘‘How left you my Lord Carleston ?”’ 

**In excellent health, as his letter will 
doubtless tell you.’’ 

A letter from Carleston! I set my teeth 
hard and clenched my hands, for in that 
hour I knew upon what errand I had been 
sent to Scotland. Once a traitor, ever a 
traitor—I should have known it. Vainly did 
I search in my mind a purpose for this 
betrayal, and next a chill dread beset me as 
I asked myself how far he had lied. Was it 
a lie that Margaret lived ?’’ 
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*‘Gentlemen,’’? came Sir John’s voice, 
‘‘you may depart since he comes not to- 
night. I shall await you here by eight 
o’clock to-morrow morning. Good-night to 
you.”’ 

I had sense enough to slink away and 
crouch ’neath the shelter of a hedge to 
await their departure. Since Sir John bade 
them good- 
night he re- 
mained. I 
thanked God 
for that. 

A few min- 
utes went by, 
then from the 
rear of the 
building they 
came riding 
out—four of 
them in all 
and took their 
way along the 
road by which 
I had arrived. 
Presently the 
messenger 
came out, and 
mounted. He 
noted my lame 
nag standing 
where I had 
left it, and for 
a second my 
heart stood 
still. But 
clearly he gave 
no thought to 
the lonely ani- 
mals, for with 
a ‘‘Good-night, 
Sir John,’’ he 
rode away in 
the wake of 
the others. 

Some mo- 
ments yet I tarried ’neath that hedge, then 
coming forth, I crept cautiously towards 
the casement, and peered in. By the dirty 
table of coarse deal stood Sir John perus- 
ing a paper which he held to the trem- 
bling light of a greasy candle. Doubtless 
this was Carleston’s letter, and the one 
purpose predominant in my mind was to 
become possessed of it. A moment I lin- 
gered by the window, watching him and 
wondering how I might compass my de- 
sign; next, with no plan fofmed beyond the 
fixed resolve to get that paper at any cost, 
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“Like some apparition must I have seemed to him, as I stood 
there, grim and silent, my naked sword in my hand.” 


I softly drew my sword, and crept round to 
the door. 

On tiptoe I stole across the threshold, 
then paused to observe him. A little while 
—whilst a man might tell a dozen—I stood 
there motionless, with not six paces sepa- 
rating us, and watched him, and although 
his back was toward me, methought the 
throbbing of 
my pulses loud 
enough to be- 
tray my pres- 
ence. But in- 
tent upon that 
precious let- 
ter he made 
no stir until 
the end was 
reached; then 
with a chuckle 
he folded it 
and was thrust- 
ing it into his 
pocket as he 
turned and 
came of a sud- 
den face to 
face with me. 

Like some 
apparition 
must I have 
seemed to him, 
as I stood 
there, grim 
and silent, my 
naked sword in 
my hand. For 
a second he 
stared with 
wrinkled brows 
and open jaw; 


—— a ee then his sud- 


den gasp told 
me that he 
recognized me. 

‘‘Sir John,’’ 
said I, politely, ‘‘I must trouble you for 
that letter.’’ 

His answer was a bellowed oath, and be- 
fore I could move to prevent it, his sword 
was out. 

**Fool!’’ he cried, with a sardonic laugh. 
“Come, take the letter. I’ll save the Kirk 
the trouble of hanging you.”’ 

No invitation could he have given me that 
I had more eagerly accepted, and for some 
moments we were wondrous busy in that 
hovel. The clash and slither of steel was 
the language in which Sir John and I dis- 
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cussed the enmity that for ten years had lain 
betwixt us. It was soon ended. He parried 
over-widely, and one opening ‘he gave me 
that was too tempting to be left unheeded. 
He saw the error of it when two-thirds of 
my cold bilbo were through his vitals. 

He sank writhing to the ground, carrying 
the rickety table with him in his fall, and 
extinguishing the light. Swiftly I pounced 
upon him as he lay twisting and cursing in 
his last agony, and from his left hand I 
wrested the letter which with his fast-ebbing 
strength he feebly strove to clutch. 

I rose up to find a man—whose figure was 
barely discernible in the gloom—standing 
in the doorway. I take it he was the land- 
lord. As I turned he sprang forward wield- 
ing what appeared to be a club. He swung 
it aloft and aimed a blow at me, I leaped 
aside, and there was a crash as his weapon 
struck the floor. Another door leading to- 
ward the interior of the hostelry was 
opened, and a woman appeared bearing a 
rushlight. 

This door was close beside me, and scarce 
knowing why, I bounded toward it, and 
brushed past her. I found myself in a 
smaller room, which in the fleeting glance I 
gave it appeared to be the kitchen. There 
was a door beyond, leading toward the open. 
I made for this, and outside I came upon an 
urchin holding a horse—Sir John’s, I opine. 
Of a truth, Providence was kind to me that 
night. 

I snatched the reins from the lad’s hand, 
and vaulting into the saddle, I buried my 
spurs in the animal’s flanks. 

Away I went from that hovel of which I 
had made a shambles, with no thought or 
care for anything but the letter that I car- 
ried safe inside my doublet. I halted a mo- 
ment to sheathe my sword, then on I dashed 
despite the darkness and the rain, in the 
direction of Berwick. 

It was past midnight when I drew rein 
before the hostelry of the Crown, and got 
down to kick at the door until ’twas opened 
by the night-capped host. I pushed past 
him into the house, bidding him see to my 
horse, and paying scant heed to his grum- 
bling. Then seizing a taper I drew forth 
the letter that already had cost a man his 
life that night, and read: 

“DEAR JACK,—It is my hope that the first messenger 
I dispatched to you, to warn you of the coming of Lal 
Faversham, hath reached you without mishap. From 
that letter you will have gathered that the fool took the 
bait I offered him with avidity. Within twelve hours 
he was on the roal to Scotland, and not a moment too 
soon, for my angel Margaret arrived here but two hours 





after his departure. His absence, and the news which 
her father culled at Whitehall of his sudden flight, have 
set at rest her last doubt touching his faithlessness. 
She must perforce confess to me that things had fallen 
out as I predicted, and, in a fit of scorn at the cowardice 
of a faithless knave who dared not stay to face her, and 
at herself for ever having given him a thought, she did 
consent, within three hours after her arrival, to become 
my wife. Am I not the luckiest of men, Jack? And is 
not Faversham the most witless of fools? It is mid- 
night—but six hours since Faversham’s departure for 
Perth, yet so much already is accomplished. This letter 
should reach you at Berwick before Faversham can 
gain the place, for whereas he goes by coach, the bearer 
travels on horseback, and will deliver this at York to 
another courier, who will pursue the journey. They 
have ample relays awaiting them along the road. Mar- 
garet has consented to marry me on Monday. The haste 
is necessary as I leave England with her immediately 
afterwards. If you can contrive to consign Faversham 
into the hands of the Covenanters in time, and you care 
to adventure your handsome neck in London, you will 
add another ray to the happiness that is to be mine on 
Monday.” 


I set down the hideous missive, which 
bore Carleston’s signature, and stood dum- 
founded at the revelation which it brought 
me. Margaret lived—that at least was 
true. But unless I could get me back to 
London by Monday—and this already the 
dawn of Saturday—Carleston’s devilish plan 
must succeed. But I made a solemn vow 
that should I reach London too late to hinder 
Margaret from becoming the wife of Carles- 
ton, I would at least mend matters by mak- 
ing her also his widow. 

In a frenzy, I called the host and bade 
him fetch back the horse that a while ago I 
had bidden him bait. Agape at my apparent 
madness, he went to rouse the ostler, from 
whom some moments later I received that 
stolen nag which, fortunately, was a stout 
and able animal. And I did so use it that 
by the noon of Saturday I was in Durham 
albeit ’tis unlikely that horse would ever 
carry another man. I reached York towards 
ten that Saturday night, and there, more 
dead than living, I was compelled to halt 
and rest for a few hours. 

All Sunday I rode, and all Sunday night 
using three more horses on the journey, and 
well-nigh riding to death the last one, on 
which I ambled up King Street on Monday 
morning shortly after nine. Jaded beyond 
conception, and travel-stained as I was, I 
went forthwith in question of Killigrew, the 
likeliest person to afford me the news I 
sought. I had the good fortune to find him 
still abed, for a royal frolic had kept him 
from his couch till daybreak. He was able 
to tell me that Carleston was to be found at 
The Dolphin, and Sir Everard Fitzmoris in 
Pall Mall. I waited for no more, but left 
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him, and taking a hackney coach I went 
forthwith to The Dolphin inn. 

I found Carleston dressing, with the aid 
of his body-servant, and humming a gay 
measure as I entered his chamber unan- 
nounced. 

He caught sight of my reflection in tle 
mirror, and wheeled 
sharply round, his cheeks 
going ghastly white. 

‘*Gadswounds!’’ he ejac- 
ulated, as his eye rested 
on my dusty person. 

‘*You had best dismiss 
your servant,’’ | suggest- 
ed, as coolly as I might, 
whereupon he passively 
motioned the fellow to 
withdraw. 

‘‘So, my good friend 
Carleston,’’ I began, ‘‘you 
are arraying yourself for 
your nuptials, eh? ’Tis a 
mistake, my fine fellow 
a mistake. ’Tis I who 
am to be the bridegroom, 
after all, not you. Yes, 
man, I-—Lal Faversham. 
I have ridden hard so 
that I might come in 
time; harder even than 
your ccuriers who bore 
this letter to Sir John 
Gillespie,’’ and I flourished the paper under 
his nose. 

He recovered partly his composure at 
that, and sought to bluster it. 

‘Pah!’ he laughed. ‘‘ You have found it 
out, have you? Well, what now, my master? 
Are you come to pick a quarrel with me?’’ 

It was my turn to laugh. 

“‘Oddslife, no, you fool. Think you I 
would pick a quarrel on my wedding morn? 
Besides, ’tis but three days since I killed a 
man-—your friend Gillespie.”’ 

At that he started and changed color. 

‘*No, no,’’ I pursued, smiling upon him as 
though he were my dearest friend. ‘‘I am 
come to pick no quarrel. Iam rather come 
to give you a friendly word of counsel, 
Carleston. See that you are out of London 
before noon, and out of England before 
dawn to-morrow.”’ 

“D—n you! ’Tis to threaten you are 
come.’’ : 

‘‘Fie, Carleston! Who talks of threats? 
I do but advise. The King is like to hear at 
any moment, not only of your presence 
here, but of your achievements in Scotland 
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after Dunbar. In truth, my dear Carles- 
ton,’’ I added, with another smile, ‘‘I chance 
to know that he will hear of all this before 
noon to-day. The vengeance of Charles 
Stuart is far-reaching, and I counsel you not 
to return to England while he fills the 
throne. Give you good-day, my lord.’’ 





‘“*You heard me, sweet mistress?’ I found voice to ask at length.” 


And, turning, I left him standing there 
with mouth agape, the very picture of a 
fool. Yet but that it was my marriage 
morn, ’tis likely I should have left him in a 
plight yet worse. 

Assured that he would take my warn- 
ing, I repaired in the first place to my 
lodging at Whitehall to don my gayest 
suit, and thence, with scant delay I hastened 
to Sir Everard’s house in Pall Mall. In 
a fever, I followed the lacquey who ad- 
mitted me; my eyes burned in their sock- 
ets; my lips were dry; my mouth parched, 
and in a mirror I caught in passing a 
glimpse of a face that was gaunt and deadly 
pale. 

I found Sir Everard in the library. His 
hair was become snowy white, and his tall 
frame had lost much of its upright firmness 
of nine years ago. In me mayhap he saw 
scant change, for at the first glance he 
knew me. He rose to receive me with a 
frown of anger ’twixt his brows. 

‘*Faversham!’’ he exclaimed, then added 
before I could make answer, ‘‘ What is your 
business here and on such a day ?’’ 
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‘‘Upon no fitter day could I arrive, Sir 
Everard.”’ 

‘*Know you not that my daughter is to be 
wed at noon?”’ 

“‘I do indeed, Sir Everard, since I am 
come to be the bridegroom.’’ 

The blood mounted to his forehead, and 
with his clenched hand he smote the table 
before him. 

““Is this some graceless jest? Are you so 
lost to shame? Is it not enough that your 
faithlessness hath well-nigh broken my poor 
child’s heart—for ’tis the way of woman to 
love those that are most unworthy. You 
who like the craven hound you are, fled 
from London and the reproaches with which 
you fancied she might importune you!”’ 

‘* «Tis false!’’ I thundered, silencing him 
by my very vehemence. ‘‘False as the foul 
lips that told it to you.’’ 

‘*False’?’’ he echoed, incredulously. ‘‘Is 
it false that when you landed in England, 
some four months ago, you wrote to Mar- 
garet that your heart had changed? Is it 
false that you are to wed Anne Hyde? 
Despite that vile letter, sir, and the news 
we had of your approaching nuptials, my 
poor Margaret sought still to believe in you. 
She would not wed the man who by eight 
years of unflagging devotion had proved the 
quality of his affection, until first she had 
come to London and stooped to have speech 
with you. I allowed her this whim, to what 
purpose? To find you fled like a craven at 
the news of our approach. Tell me, sir,’’ he 
added, with withering contempt, ‘‘is that 
also false? But you need not answer. Tell 
me rather to what I owe the insult of your 
presence now—on the very day when at last 
she is to wed the man who has proven his 
right to her?’’ 

“*By God, sir, I will tell you,’’ I cried. 

And then, in hot, passionate, maddened 
speech I told him of the letter that night 
upon four months ago I also had. received 
the false message that I had credulously be- 
lieved was penned by my Margaret’s dying 


hand. That letter I showed him, and the 
ring. In burning words I painted to him my 


grief, and the bitterness that had soured for 
me the joys of the Restoration. Then I 
spoke of Carleston’s message delivered to 
me a week ago, and of the hope new-risen 
in my heart that sent me flying north. I 


(The End of the Series). 
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told him how Heaven had guided me to the 
hostelry at Lenmuir, and I read aloud to 
him the létter that had cost Gillespie his 
life. Then when I had done, and he had 
seen for himself that piece of evidence, he 
sank trembling into his chair, and for a mo- 
ment we were silent. At length: 

*““Oh, Lal, Lal,’’ he cried, holding out 
both hands to me. ‘‘Let us thank God that 
you are yet in time.”’ 

**T do, Sir Everard, and shall do all my 
life,’’ I answered, seizing his trembling hands 
in mine. ‘‘Take me to Margaret, Sir Ever- 
ard,’’ I cried, a moment later. ‘‘For nine 
years have I waited, but not a moment longer 
will I wait.’’ 

‘‘Nor shall you, Lal,’’ came a voice be- 
hind us, and as 1 turned I saw the curtain 
that masked the doorway drawn aside, and 
standing there I beheld my love at last. I 
forgot as I looked that nine years of exile 
were sped since our last meeting, and me 
seemed that the very maid of seventeen that 
I had left was this. The same slight form, 
and the same sweet, tender face, though 
very pale and wistful now. 

With a faltering step and hands out- 
stretched, she approached, and tears I noted 
in the gentle eyes that smiled on me. 

For a moment I stood as one robbed of all 
volition, then, with a loud cry, I sprang for- 
ward and fell on my knees before her. I 
caught her hands in mine, and with a sob I 
drew them to my lips. 

‘*You heard me, sweet mistress?’’ I found 
voice to ask at length. 

*‘T heard all, Lal,’’ 
whisper. 


**And you believe ?’’ 
cp 


she answered, in a 


Gently she drew her hands from mine, 
and taking my face betwixt them, she raised 
it until my eyes looked into hers, from 
which the tears were raining. 

And as her father had said a while ago 
but in a voice that was infinitely tender, in- 
effably sweet: 

“‘Oh, Lal, my Lal, thank God that you 
are come in time!’ 

Such was the morning of my wedding 
day; such the dawn of the happiness that 
Heaven hath vouchsafed me;.such the true 
beginning, and not the end of the Fortunes 
of Lal Faversham. 


selieve ? Oh, Lal! I do indeed believe.”’ | 
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The Brass Band of the Indian School at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


“Oh, listen to the band! 
Oh, aint it something grand?” 
Popular song. 


OW it may be in Europe I cannot pre- 
tend to say, but in this country a town 
without a brass band of its own must 

be a poor thing, shamefully lacking in local 
pride and public spirit, a town with no ‘‘git- 
up’’ to it at all. 1 do not know that there 
are such. I hope not. 

I like to think that everywhere in my 
country they speak in an affectionate way of 
the musicians, as ‘‘the band boys,’’ and brag 
about how much better they can play than 
the Mt. Victory band. I like to think that 
all the merchants and storekeepers in town 
helped out when the band was organized 
and the fellows came around soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the first payment on the in- 
struments, and that when the other install- 
ments fall due everybody buys tickets to the 
home talent minstrel shows got up to raise 
the money, not only because there will be 
more fun than a little, but also because 
they wish them good luck. And how proud 
we all are of them when ‘‘the boys’’ turn 
out for the first time in their new uniforms! 
Talk about Solomon in all his glory, I have 
seen bandsmen that would make him look as 


if he had overalls on. And the drum major! 





If I could be a drum major for a living and 
look the part and dress up like him and 
walk in front of the band, tossing up my 
silver-knobbed baton and catching it again 
the way he does, I wouldn’t bother my head 
about being President of the United States. 
Not for a minute. I can just see the band- 
stand on Main Street, or perhaps in the 
court-house yard, where on Saturday nights 
the band gives concerts by torchlight and 
plays ‘‘On Duty March”’ and ‘‘ Helter-skelter 
Galop’’ and maybe ‘‘No. 23 in the black 
book,’’ while the farmers listen, well paid 
for the long drive in from the country ten 
or fifteen miles. Fair-time, political rallies, 
firemen’s tournaments, ball games, Decora- 
tion Days, Fourth of July, I can see the 
boys swagger along in the middle of the 
street and hear the drums roll: ‘‘ Prrrrrrrom- 
pom!’’ before the tune strikes up. When 
they brought home Colonel Clayburn’s body 
and led his riderless horse behind the hearse 
it was the band playing Webster’s Funeral 
March with a handkerchief stuffed between 
the snares of the tenor drum to muffle its 
sharp note that made all seem so solemn, 
and who can forget how lonesome sounded 
the melody of ‘‘Taps’’ on one single cornet 
just before the grave was filled in? 


Inseparable from all our civic functions, 
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the band has in the country town nearer and 
more neighborly associations. For example, 
when ’Squire Morgan and his wife celebrated 
their silver wedding anniversary. Every- 
body thought the world and all of the old 
’Squire and Aunt Margaret, and so, for a 
surprise, when it got dark the band boys 
slipped quietly into the front yard and be- 
gan to play, ‘‘When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie.’’ It is a sweet old tune, and we all 
stopped our chatter to listen. As it floated 
in on the warm June air scented with honey- 
suckles, something clutched at our throats 
and made them ache. 

“But now we are aged and gray, Maggie, 

The trials of life nearly done; 
Let us sing of the days that are gone, Maggie, 
When you and I were young.” 

The two old people stood listening. Their 
lips trembled and the tears stole into their 
eyes. Their hands sought and clasped each 
the other’s. When the notes ceased and the 
old ’Squire went out on the front porch to 
thank the boys his voice broke and he could 
only beckon to them. And then they came 
trooping in, Charley Rodehaver, Frank and 
Will Pettigrew and Len Dysart and Henry 
Myrice and Clif. Howard (old Jim Howard’s 
boy; he’s out in Kansas now), and the whole 
posse of them, all laughing and wishing 
many happy returns of the day. And how 
those fellows did make the ice cream and 
cake vanish! You would have thought they 
were hollow to their heels. Regular cut- 
ups, all of them, and Minnie De Wees put 
Clif’s helmet on and tried to blow on the 
tuba. Such a time! 

I like to think that in every town in the 
land, to-night somebody is practicing on his 
‘*tooby’’ out in the barn with a lantern—a 
tuba makes such a noise in the house—and 
going: ‘‘Poomp—poomp— poompoompoom- 
poomp,’’ and that out on the Millville road 
the tenor horn is slapping 
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his face. Each of them from time to time 
wipes his mouthpiece and then his puffed 
lips and says to himself, ‘‘Dad blame it! 
Why can’t I get that thing right ?’’ 

I like to think of their regular practice 
night (Tuesday, I think it is) in the upstairs 
of Hook and Ladder No. 1. Each fellow 
carries his instrument to the hall done up in 
a bag, and before practice begins they all 
bleat away, each playing over his part re- 
gardless of what the others are doing. By 
and by comes the sharp rattle of the leader’s 
baton, and in the silence the chairs scrape 
and squeal as they are hitched into a semi- 
circle on the bare floor. ‘‘Now, we got a 
new piece,’’ says the leader; ‘‘but, now, I 
guess we better start in on No. 16. Now, 
boys, quit your fooling. Attention, now. 
One, two, three, four, one, two, three, tat- 
ta-rat-tat-taa!’’ and away they go. 

For a while after a band begins to play to- 
gether, though the instruments have been 
tuned with the slide so as to be in accord, 
though each man knows his part and plays 
the right notes, the discord is awful. Some 
say a boy learning the violin is the worst 
thing on earth to listen to; some say a 
green band is. I rather hold with the green 
band myself. But if the members play to- 
gether often enough they instinctively get 
into tune with each other, and the tones 
blend more and more smoothly. 

In organizing a band from the raw mate- 
rial the instructor has to consider each 
member’s natural qualifications. All want 
to play the B flat cornet, but not everybody 
has the embouchure, the lip for it, and it is 
better to be a good man on some less promi- 
nent horn than to be a failure in a leading 
part. There is an instrument for every kind 
of lip, and if worst comes to worst there is 
the alto horn. I believe I could play the 
alto horn myself with a little practice. 

Perhaps the most im- 
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the accented beats and 
tooting on the off beats: 
‘‘Hoof-ta, hoof-ta, hoof- 
tatty-ta-ta;’”? that the 
alto horn has his book 
on the kitchen table, 
propped against the cof- 
fee pot, and is blowing: 
“Taa-taa-—Ah-ta-ta,”’ 
and that the soprano ° 
cornet is working at his ° 
part with his chest - == 
raised and a surprised PD 
and swelled-up look on 




















with paper on a comb 


portant thing for the in- 
structor to bear in mind 
for the first few months 
is: Make much of the 
bass drummer. All the 
other players have to be 
taught how to make a 
tone, how to play the 


Rackett or rank- 
ett. It had a bas- 
soon reed. The 
canister stood about 
14 inches high and 
contained nine 
lengths of pipe con- 
nected so that they 
made one tube 10 
feet long. Ventages 
in the canister con- 


nected with the scales, how to do the 
tube and were gov- H snore 2 H 
erned not only by Simplest things in music, 
the fingers but also but the bass drum has no 
by the soft parts of . +5 

the hand. The particular pitch, though 


strainer on the end 
made the tone re- 
semble that pro- 
duced by singing 


it is always written on C, 
second line of the bass 
clef, 


and all the tech- 

















nique necessary is to hit the batter head not 
in the middle, but about a third from the 
margin. This is just why the instructor 
must not neglect the bass drummer, lest he 
say to himself: ‘‘ Where do I come in? I’ve 
paid in my share, and I’ve done my part in 
organizing the band. The other fellows get 
all the instruction and I get nothing. I 
want my money back. I’m going to quit.’’ 
Now, the bass drum is a very important 
instrument in a band. It keeps the time. 
It is not so easy 
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thousand knows any other clefs than the 
treble and bass. Anything in the alto or 
tenor clef is Greek to him. Members of 
choral societies that have sung for years are 
hardly ever able to tell with precision in 
polyphonic music where they come in. They 
know it is right after the altos have ‘‘ta, 
dee, da dum,’’ or whatever part it is gives 
them the cue, but if the altos get lost, so 
do they. They have the whole score before 
them. The bandsman has only his part, and 

if he has a rest 





to play as it 
looks to be, and 
the man with 
the necessary 
sense of rhythm 
is not one to be 
let go of in a 
hurry. In the 
Amicitia Band 
of New York 
City, whose 
members play 
together once 
a week for the 
pure joy of it, 
the bass drum- 
mer is a mil- 
lionaire, I am 
told, and takes 
a lot of pleasure 
in his perform- 
ance. 

Also, it must 
not be forgot- 
ten that sitting 
down and play- 
ing with the 
music on a stand 
is one thing and 
marching with 
the music 


i ae 








of, say, six bars 
he must count 
those six bars, 
“One, two, 
three, four; 
two, two, three, 
four; three, 
two, three, 
four,’’ and so 
on. There can 
be no listening 
to somebody 
else, no wait- 
ing for his cue, 
no guesswork. 
He must attend 
to his own busi- 
ness and know 
what he is 
about. As to 
transposing at 
sight, if he 
play the C tuba 
he must trans- 
pose habitually, 
for nearly all of 
his music will 
be written for 
the E flat tuba. 
It is pleasant to 
know that if he 





clipped to the — sracna 
horn is another 

thing. So the 

band has to rehearse marching around the 
room and by-and-by out in the street. The 
first night this happens is a memorable 
occasion. 

To belong to a band is to be in the way of 
obtaining a thorough musical education. 
Playing a piano is nothing. You can do that 
by ear or you need not even have an ear, 
but may learn a piece mechanically. I know 
a man that cannot ‘‘carry an air’’ to save 
his life, but he can play the piano very 
creditably. Not one pianist in a thousand 
can transpose at sight. Not one pianist ina 





Double B Flat. Largest Practical Tuba Ever Made. 





has been to 
singing - school 
and learned his 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, do, the bandsman 
gets along much faster than if he learns 
to read only by the letters. 

A composer came to a bandmaster friend 
of mine with a score he wanted the band to 
perform. 

‘*Have you the parts?’’ asked my friend. 

‘‘The parts? Why, there’s the score.’’ 

‘Yes, but did you think forty men could 
play off the same piece of paper? This will 
do for me to direct by, though generally I 
do so from the first clarinet part only. Each 
man must have his part written separately. 





I notice you have written 
for all the instruments 
with the same signa- 


® ture. 
“‘The same signature? 
Yes, two flats. The piece 
is in the key of B flat.’’ 
My friend the band- 
master had the utmost 
difficulty getting the 
N composer to understand 
that since band instru- 
ments are in different 
keys, it is necessary to 
write the parts for them 
5 in different signatures in 
order to get the piece to 
harmonize. If the piece 
is in B flat, some of the 
instruments will be play- 
o ing in two flats, some 
| in one sharp, and some 

r) ° e 
in neither sharps nor 
flats. At the end the 
Serpent. Used in Composer asked: “‘But 
ph Aaa as why aren’t all instru- 
carers ments in C?”?’ Which 
question my friend an- 
swered by asking another: ‘‘Why don’t we 

spell phonetically ? i 














II. 


As antiquities go nowadays, the brass 
band is a very ancient institution. That is 
to say, its inventor died in 1894 at the 
age of eighty. There were horns before 
Adolphe Sax, to be sure, but not such horns 
as we have now, for they could not play 
every tune in every key. They could not 
even play a scale in any key. The very first 
band entirely of brass was organized in 
1835, and I doubt if any of the instruments 
then used could be played upon by modern 
musicians without special practice. It is 
only 119 years back to 1783 when a full 
regimental band in the British army con- 
sisted of two oboes, two clarinets, two horns 
and two bassoons. It must have sounded 
even funnier than Tennyson’s famous com- 
bination of ‘‘flute, violin and bassoon.’’ 

How long a way we have come since 1783 
may be learned from this ensemble of a 
first-class modern band, which I give on the 
authority of Thomas F. Shannon, bandmas- 
ter of the Twenty-third Regiment, N. Y. 
N. G., probably the best regimental band- 
master in the United States. Note that the 
modern band of forty-two pieces has half as 
many oboes and bassoons as the ancient 
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band of eight pieces, seven times as many 
clarinets, and nine times as many horns, to 
say nothing of the saxaphones, which are 
part clarinet and part horn. 

The roster: 


EPL TEL ET RE LC PET CLE OT TT Te TT 1 
SPC TCT COME ECE PE TEC eT Tee 1 
Ar e-026-44. 484K da ESRAeRTARO Ree SONS 1 
id caient sha urd si cctsctaaueveenceeas 1 
E Flat Clarinet (first and second)...........- 2 
First B Flat Clarinet (2 solo, 2 first, 2 ripieni*) 6 
SOE Se Pe CIO 65s 00 woes cees caveees 4 
EB UN CINE io 656s das osins ee beneses 2 
Saxaphones (alto, tenor and baritone)......... 3 
Cornets (2 solo, 1 first, 1 second)...........+- 4 
Trumpets (first and second)...............+. 2 
French horns (first, second, third and fourth).. 4 
Trombones (first, second and bass)..... <i ae 
OIE 5 o5c cs once cccrcscascsvossseees 1 
| SE eer hr eer eg 1 
Tubas (2 first Tubas in C, one BB Flat)........ 3 
Snare-drum and “traps”........-.eeeeeeeees 1 
BIN. 5 cio 6.0 ¥5.60.64600.55.4.4.40-6060050008 1 
ME 6-5:69.05 5 6.0.4.55 6080649 69660645000 00% 1 
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Of these instruments the trombone at- 
tained its present form in the Middle Ages, 
and has hardly changed since. It is what 
the English translators of the Bible meant 
by ‘‘sackbut.’’ Whether it was what the 
people heard when they fell down and wor- 
shipped the golden image that Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king set up in the plain of Dura 
is not for me to decide. It is enough that I 
point out that it is a narrow, 
cylindrical tube, easy to tele- 
scope, so that any note can 
be made upon it. It shares 
with the violin the title of 
“the perfect instrument.’’ 
There is small use trying to 
improve upon perfection. The 
drums also have been little 
changed, except that the 
snare drum grows wider and 
shallower to give a snappier 
note. In concert bands and 
orchestras the snare drummer 
is busy with the ‘‘traps.’’ In 
a recent catalogue I counted 
forty-seven different ‘‘traps:’’ 
castanets on a handle, sleigh 
bells on a handle, imitation 
of a railroad train, tom-tom, 
rooster crow, dog bark, sand- 
blocks, slap-sticks, and the 
like, to say nothing of the V 
xylophone, the glocken-spie] — Zinke or cor- 


7 net of media- 
and bells. The kettle-drums  vaitimes. 


* Ripieni—Fillers-in. The word is derived from the 
Same source as our English “replenish.’ 
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are about the same as when the Crusaders 
brought them back from Palestine. There 
are three of them nowadays, generally tuned 
to do, sol and fa, or tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant, if you like that better. When 
you see the tympanist tuning in the midst 
of an orchestral piece it is not because the 
batter-head has sagged out of pitch, but 
because the music is soon to enter a new 


Consider that a B B flat bass can sound the 
second B flat below the bass clef; remember 
that every octave of descent doubles the 
length of the pipe, and you need not ask, as 
a man asked me the other day: ‘‘Why do 
some of these horns wrap round and round 
so?”’ 

Now, no musical tone is ever a simple 
tone. It is a cluster of harmonics, one of 








Buffalo Bill’s Famous Mounted Band. 


key, and he is making ready. In olden 
times the kettle-drums supplied about all 
the bass there was. 

It is when we consider the wind instru- 
ments that we can see what long steps there 
were in the last century’s march of progress. 

To make music at all the musician must 
be able to set the air about him to shaking 
at whatever rate of speed he _ pleases. 
Whether he start the shaking by air enclosed 
in a box over which he has stretched a 
string which he hits, plucks or bows; or 
whether the air be enclosed in a tube and he 
start the shaking by an elastic ribbon of 
air, as in the flute, a strip of bamboo, as in 
the clarinet, or the muscles of the lip, as in 
the cornet, the rule is about the same. 
String or pipe, the shorter it is the quicker 
the vibration of the air. The string or pipe 
that sounds middle C and sets the air to 
shaking 270 times a second is twice as long 
as the string or pipe for C, third space in 
the treble clef that sets the air to shaking 
540 times a second. Straighten out a B flat 
cornet and from mouthpiece to bell it will 
measure four feet seven and one-half inches. 


which is much more prominent than its fel- 
lows. The brass band depends upon the fact 
that knack can bring each of these har- 
monics to the prominent position. Put a 
horn to your mouth, stretch your lips and 
try to remove an imaginary hair from the 
tip of your tongue. The tone so produced 
can be made to sound each of these har- 
monics in turn: Do,, do, sol, do’, mi’, sol’, 
do’, mi’, sol’, *ta’, do? and so on, the tones 
getting nearer and nearer to a regular 
scale as they go higher. A cornet vir- 
tuoso, like W. Paris Chambers, can play 
the most elaborate trills and runs in the 
upper register while his instrument hangs 
against his lips, suspended on his thumbnail 
by the piston of the second valve. If I had 
not seen it done, I should not have believed 
it possible to play a trill on the cornet with- 
out fingering. 

3ut that is a feat for the virtuoso, who 
diligently massages the muscles of his lips 
and chin every day until they are like an 


*Ta—Tonic sol-fa name for the flatted seventh. To 
be strictly accurate the tone isa little flatter than the 
flatted seventh. 
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athlete’s for elasticity and strength. What 
the ordinary performer can get from a sim- 
ple horn are such variations on do mi, sol, 
do, as we hear in bugle calls. Before the 
horn was valved, if a tune like ‘‘Home, 
Sweet Home”’ was to be played by the brass, 














W. Paris Chambers, holding the cornet by the mid- 
dle valve and playing the cadenza shown on the op- 
posite page. All these notes are produced by the 
fips, without fingering. 


it had to be cut up into bits and distributed 
among three separate instruments after this 
fashion: 


TrumpetinC ’Mi plea pal ces ough roam. 
Trumpet in F suresand a tho we 
TrumpetinG id may 


The necessity of having at least three 
horn instruments whose combined do, mi, 
sol, do’s could supply all the notes of a 
plain scale in one key, gave rise in the first 
place to brass bands. 

But composers of music always were an 
unreasonable set, forever writing things that 
nobody could play, putting in accidentals 
and shifting from one key to another. It 
soon became evident that some way of chang- 
ing the length of the pipe at will and quickly 
was necessary, so that with every change of 
length a new set of do, mi, sol, do’s might 
be had. As you know, the trombone early 
settled the problem for itself by the slide. 
The flute, clarinet and oboe found a solution 
by boring holes at intervals along the tube, 
which ventages were stopped and unstopped 
by the fingers, it having been found that a 
hole of the right size in the wall of the pipe 
amounted to the same thing as shortening 
the pipe so much. This done, the fluteplayer 
abandoned the art of making other har- 
monics than the octave. The clarinet did 
the same, though—heed, now, and marvel 
—150 years before the instrument was put 
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into the orchestra by Mozart, Donner dis- 
covered the ‘‘speaker key’’ on the clarinet, 
which, when opened, raises the tone of the 
lower register a twelfth—that is to say, 
you play C on the first leger line of the 
treble staff and by opening the ‘‘speaker 
key’’ get G, first space above the treble 
staff. Think of neglecting that for 150 
years! 

The flute, after changing from being 
blown from the end to being blown across 
the side, remained almost stationary. I can 
remember the day when semi-tones were 
made by cress-fingering, and later when keys 
for semi-tones came in. It was difficult to 
play on in any signature but two sharps, 
and the lower notes were positively silly. 
But almost the day before yesterday Boehm 
revolutionized the flute, giving it a lower 
register almost as brilliant as the cornet’s 
and making it equally facile in all keys. 
Though it is still classed as ‘‘ wood-wind’’ it 
is now a metal instrument. Manufacturers 
advertise a flute, ‘‘especially made,’’ they 
say, ‘‘for those who have acquired, inherited 
or wish to cultivate a prejudice against 
metal instruments.’’ There is no reason to 

















The Late Signor Raffaeola. 
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suppose that the wooden flute makes any 
sweeter tone than the metal one. 

By the way, some think that the distin- 
guished founder of the Astor family once 
made flutes and fifes in London. His brother 
George certainly did. 

The application of the Boehm principle to 
the clarinet made possible Patrick Sarsfield 
Gilmore’s daring innovation of setting elab- 
orate orchestral works, like Liszt’s Second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie, for the military band, 
giving to the reed section what had hitherto 
been done by the violins. The whole world 
declared that it was impossible. But Gil- 
more—on whom be peace !— proved the world 
wrong and himself right, and this is why 
the eagle screams and flaps his wings when 
he regards the American military band. We 
lead and others follow. It is true that reeds 
are not strings and clarinets cannot get that 
delicate, iridescent shimmer to the rainbow 
of celestial notes with which the Vorspiel to 
‘“‘Lohengrin’’ opens which the violins can, 
but they do well enough. He that can hear 
every day of his life a band like the Twenty- 
third Regiment or Sousa’s play a classical 
programme will not soon perish of musical 
hunger. 

In my own day and time (and I am neither 
bald nor gray), I have seen the clarinet rise 
from being a mere filler-in of accompani- 
ment to the place of the first vioiin. When 
I was a boy, clarinets had five keys and 
could play only simple parts. Now they 
have seventeen 
keys, and can 
play anything. 
Ten years ago, 
no clarinetist 
was agile enough 
to execute, for 
example, a 
smooth trill on 
B natural and C 
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at times for even the expertest player. The 
old Romans nicknamed their calamus ‘‘the 
cackler.’’ All through history it has cackled, 
Roman calamus, French chalumet, German 
schalmei, English shawm—don’t you remem- 
ber in the psalter where it says: ‘‘With 
trumpets also and shawms?’’—and changing 
its name to clarinet has not changed its 
nature. Why some people spell it ‘‘clario- 
net’’ I don’t know. It is not a little clarion, 
for the clarion belonged to the horn family 
and was blown with the lips, while the clari- 
net is ‘‘wood-wind,’’ a single bamboo reed 
governed by lip pressure, on a tube pierced 
with ventages governed by the fingers. 

The cornet, as a type of the horn family, 
has trodden in the steps of the flute and 
then beyond. Originally it was a horn. 
What kind of a horn the bugle was its name 
indicates. Bugle means ‘‘a little wild ox.”’ 
What the Bible calls a cornet was a ram’s 
horn, and in my mind’s ear its blast was 
dignified and sonorous. This beautiful ideal 
was stricken dead when I heard Shofar blown 
at a synagogue service. It is a real ram’s 
horn and curls until it can be encompassed 
by one hand. Its tone is hoarse and shrill, 
and it makes the most absurd little ‘‘rooti- 
toot-toot’’ imaginable. The only compensa- 
tion I had for the death of my boyhood’s 
ideal was the gratitude I felt to my parents 
for bringing me up to behave myself in 
meeting and not to laugh, no matter what 
happened. Comic as the tone of the mediz- 
val cornet or 
zinke demonstra- 
bly was, it yet 
= made a joyful 
= noise, and, in 

hes order that tunes 
ep — might be played 
upon it, the horn 
was pierced with 
holes and fin- 
gered like a 


When com- 
posers began to 
write in parts for 
four voices, it 





and American 
‘*men behind the 


gun,’’ so to 
speak. 
The next thing 


is: How to stop 
the _ ridiculous = : = 
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was the fashion 
to make musical 
instruments in 
sets or ‘‘choirs,’’ 
discant (sopra- 
no), alto, tenor 
———= gn baad. The 





squawk that the 
reed will make 


Cadenes Played t by W. Paris Chambers Without Fingering 


“The cornet is an instrument whose « 
cluding all the semi-tones." 


old bass flute 
mpass is about two octaves, 
This seaves the y “a, ” could be blown 
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with a gooseneck like the bassoon’s, but the 
corneter must have his instrument in front 
of him. Since there is a limit to the long- 
est arms, the old bass cornet had to be 
kinked up in curves like a crawling serpent 
and ventages bored where they could be 
fingered. The appearance of the instrument 
bore out its name, and men now living can 
remember bands marching past playing up- 
on serpents whose mouths gaped bristling 
with teeth and whose red and forked 
tongues flapped horridly at every step. It 
must have been worth while to be a boy 
and tag after the band in those days. 

But a man’s fingers cannot stretch far 
enough to cover the holes in a serpent and 
yet have the intervals true, so the ophicleide, 
or keyed serpent was invented. The vent- 
ages were opened by spring-levered keys, 
like the modern saxaphone. But the hole 
covers clattered annoyingly and no wonder, 
for some of them were three and one-half 
inches in diameter, or the size of a large 
coffee cup. The uphicleide and its contem- 
porary, the key bugle (didn’t one of Dickens’ 
characters play on the key-bugle?) are both 
as extinct as the dodo now. 

The modern brass band was to come to 
us via the French horn, the hunting horn 
on which were played the signals for the 
chase, but no regular flowing tunes, except 
the Huntsman’s Chorus from ‘‘Der Frei- 
schiitz,’’ which utilizes the open tones and 
such harmonics in the upper register as lie 
consecutively. For other than do, mi, sol, 
do the ‘‘stuffed notes’? promised much but 
paid little. The hunting-horn was blown 
loud out-of-doors. Indoors a musician named 
Hamp! tried to hush its tone by thrusting 
his hand up into the bell. He found he could 
sharpen or flatten the pitch according to the 
way he held his hand. But ‘‘stuffed notes’’ 
have a queer, whizzing quality that does not 
always come in so pat as in ‘‘Die Meister- 
singer,’’ where Hans Sachs admits David to 
the fellowship of singers with a box on the 
ear, and the French horn in the orchestra 
sounds a ‘‘stuffed note’’ to show how the 
slap made the boy’s head ring. There was 
to be no dodging the problem of how to 
lengthen and shorten the tube at the player’s 
will. Temporary relief was afforded by mak- 
ing one of the spirals of the horn detachable 
so that crooks of various lengths could be 
inserted and new sets of do, mi, sol, do’s 
obtained. But give a composer an inch and 
his ingrained perversity will lead him to 
take an ell. The result was that the poor 
horn player had to be snatching off one 
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crook and clapping on another all evening 
through, and even then unable to keep up. 

Finally, in 1806, Stolzel got out a patent 
for a crook permanently attached to the 
horn, with a valve that could instantly open 
and close the wind-way into it. This worked 
so well that another and another piston was 
added, and now all horns have three, though 
some euphoniums have extra pistons, which 
switch the tone from the wide, mellow- 
voiced bell into the narrow, trombone-like 
bell, thus giving a variety of tone-color. 
By these three pistons and the sets of do, 
mi, sol, do’s they add it is possible to play 
any tune in any key. This is the way they 
work: Suppose the open tone is C. Press 
down the middle piston opening the shortest 
additional loop of tubing and the tone is B 
natural. The first piston has a still longer 
loop which, when added to the original pipe 
gives B flat, a whole tone lower. The third 
piston has a still longer loop which when 
added to the original pipe makes the tone 
A, a minor third lower. Add the shortest 
and the longest loops to the original pipe 
and you get A flat, a major third. Add the 
two longest loops, first and third pistons, 
and you get G, the fourth, and add all three 
loops at once, and you get F sharp, the 
sharp fifth. Some of these notes are not 
usually fingered so, but I have put it this 
way in order to explain how by the do, mi, 
sol, do of each of these fundamental notes 
it is possible to get every step in the 
chromatic scale and so to play any tune in 
any key. Being able to produce each note 
in two or three different ways favors agility 
and helps the performer to produce different 
intonations and tone colors. 

So far from this wonderful invention 
being received with glad acclaim by all 
bandsmen it was universally denounced as 
the ruin of legitimate horn playing. Though 
music is nearly the only progressive art, 
there are in it Bourbons who never learn and 
never forget. A surviving remnant of this 
prejudice prompts the foolish talk about 
“‘the vulgarity of the cornet’’ that one some- 
times hears. A certain too highly-lauded 
dictionary, for instance, thus instructs con- 
cerning the cornet: ‘‘Its compass is about 
two octaves including all the semi-tones. 
The quality of the tone is penetrating and 
unsympathetic, by no means equal to that 
of the trumpet, for which it is commonly 
substituted.’’ That might have been true 
fifty years ago, when there was such a thing 
as the slide trumpet, and when the valves of 
the cornet were clumsy and the loops set on 
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at such awkward angles that the instrument 
was hard to blow except in the open tones, 
and consequently untrue in its intonation. 
No vand instrument, flute, clarinet, cornet 
or‘what not is ever absolutely true all the 
way up and down its scale. All have bad 
notes and all can be blown false. I am told 
that an instrument blown false for a con- 
siderable length of time can never after be 
made to sound true no matter how gooda 
musician the player. 
However, the valved 
trumpet, which is the 
only kind we have nowa- 
days, has precisely the 
same defects of intona- 
tion as the cornet. En- 
gineering skill, largely 
American engineering 
skill, has perfected the 
mechanism of the pistons, 
simplified the curves of 
the looping and made it 
easy to blow. The in- 
dividual player adapts 
himself to his instrument 
and corrects its errors. 
The man gets acquainted 
with his cornet and, they 
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full octaves, each tone beautiful in quality 
and intonation, so tender, so lovely, so 
human that my flesh thrilled to listen. 


7 7 . . . o 


O1, listen to the band! 
Oh, aint it something grand? 
Gentle reader, when next the band goes 
by, the phrase’s crude inelegance will be 
forgiven you if you but ask yourself: ‘‘ Ain’t 











tell me, the cornet gets 
acquainted with the man. 
Now the narrow cylindrical tube of the 
trumpet cannot be made to produce other 
than brilliant, shrill and screaming tones 
while the conical tube of the cornet nat- 
urally favors the production of mellow, 
sweet tones with less carrying power. On 
these double bell euphoniums it is possible 
to note at once how the shift from the 
wide bell to the narrow bell changes the 
round, full tone into a blatant, penetrat- 
ing tone. There are cornet players for 
whom hanging is too good. There are fid- 
dlers that can give one the horrors with a 
priceless Strad. In neither case is the in- 
strument to blame. 

That the cornet has a compass of more 
than two octaves is easy to prove. I have 
heard W. Paris Chambers sound six octaves 
on it. The best piano has only an octave 
and a third more. It is true that the 
‘*nedal’’ C was rather ghostly, and the C 
in altissimo required preparation before it 
could be attained, but I have heard Mr. 
Chambers play a concert piece ranging four 
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it something grand?”’ I think it is. I think 
it is, both in the lesson that it teaches and 
in its history. An orator has told us General 
Grant was ‘‘great in the arduous greatness 
of things done.’’ After that same manner 
they are great, all in that noble company of 
artisans and bandsmen that turned the cack- 
ling shawms and bawling zinken into the 
splendid instruments we have to-day, all 
that strove to wrench another secret from 
the tight-clinched fist of Nature, all that 
wrought to leave the world the richer for 
their having lived. We have forgot their 
names. They did not work for fame, but 
because something within them urged them 
on and would not let them own defeat. 
They had the spirit of the modern age that 
says to every problem that it wrestles with: 
**T will not let thee go except thou bless 
me.’’ They were of that unconquerable race 
that picks with bleeding fingers at the flinty 
wall of Mystery, forgetting pain if one small 
fragment can be flaked away towards a door 
for Knowledge. 








THE ESPIRITU 


SANTO TRAIL 


A PACK-TRAIN STORY 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


“A narrative concerning these matters 
which have been fulfilled among us.” 


HROUGH Binan, 
Silang and In- 
dang-- old and 
bitter trails 
these— and final- 
ly Pack-train 
Thirteen was un- 
rigged for the 
night in a bar- 
rio named Espi- 
ritu Santo, 
where this story 
begins and ends. 
Espiritu Santo is 
a spot far down 
in lower Luzon 
on the trail to 
the Camarines 

a spot where 
the enduring jungle is marred by a few foul 
huts of nipa. Here we encountered fresh 
tracks of American cavalry and no rebels 
save those who could not travel—the omni- 
present old man who long ago began his 
dying of diseases multiform; the stricken of 
beri-beri, la viruela and leprosy, and the 
woman with child whose husband is care- 
free and jungle-sheltered. 

The pathos and odors of all these tropical 
necessities and the sneaking presence of 
Filipino dogs, breeders of vermin, born to 
starve and how] and carry a broken limb, made 
miserable that stifling night in Espiritu 
Santo. And in the jungle about the barrio 
came crawling back the fighting men after 
the rout of the cavalry. Because Train 
Thirteen was shot at all that night, we could 
light no fires, and were denied the hot coffee 
and bacon we had dreamed about through 
the day’s harsh hike. We ate hard-tack and 
raw pork, growled and cursed to Heaven 
until Old Dad, the new chief of the train, 
came into camp in his quiet way, gathered 
up a poncho full of grub and strode with it 
into the huts of the starving and dying. 
Meanwhile the sons and fathers out in the 
jungle, fired at us through the dark, but 
there was no more growling or cursing in 





the packer camp that night. Later Dad told 
us: 

‘*There was a little thing over in one of 
those shacks yonder with a new baby. Both 
the kid and its mother were ready to go out 
from hunger. When the little woman saw 
the grub I brought, she hung onto my hands 
and jabbered all sorts of funny things.”’ 

While it was yet dark the next morning 
we were on the trail again, with Remingtons 
crashing behind in the jungle, and two fine 
mules lying back in the plaza. And that 
was the first doing of Thirteen in Espiritu 
Santo. 

After Healy, the first boss packer, had 
been shot to pieces by the rebels, between 
Magellanes and Santa Cruz, they told us 
back in Manila that Thirteen was unlucky. 
We grinned at the croakers and pulled out 
for another hike in lower Luzon, behind Old 
Dad and minus Scar-face, the greaser, who 
had shown that he had no more backbone 
than a frilled lizard. Old Dad had clean blue 
eyes and a sunshiny soul. With him in the 
lead, Thirteen enjoyed a blessed reaction 
after Healy—a sweet-smelling June morning 
after a screeching typhoon. 

The old fellow was a wanderer like the 
rest of us. Perhaps you, too, know the 
craving, when the whole animal in a fellow 
cries out for the Far-away—to be in some 
wild new place where nature and manhood 
challenge each other for a living. It is this 
very craving which brings packers together 
and is the mark of our breed. Dad had been 
a trooper in the old days when they rode 
long, lived hard and shot true. His outfit 
had hunted Geronimo in the foothills of the 
Sierras, and chased the Apache Kid over 
the molten trails of Arizona, where you 
have to climb for water and dig for fuel. 
Dad saw blood upon the trail many times; 
he saw men die violently and without prayers, 
and helped to bury them amid the circling 
shadows of vulture wings. Even so, there 
was neither hate nor brooding, nor cruelty in 
Dad’s blue eyes now. He had the breadth, 
like my great little bunkie Dub, which the 
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whole world gladly gives to a man who is 
not self-centered nor blind to beauty. Petty 
things and thoughts glanced from the old 
fellow because he had been pure in heart in 
the beginning and had breathed the price- 
less Open his whole life through. He had 
received his training and manner of thought 
first-hand from Nature, who is the perfect 
teacher of the simple and the grand. Old 
Dad saw virtue in the gray gloom of rains, 
humor in mosquitoes and Filipinos, honor 
and honesty among mules. He probably did 
not know it, but his mind was full of clean, 
big thoughts, and he measured the virtues 
of men and mice with his whole arms, in- 
stead of with a finger’s span. It could not 
be otherwise since Old Dad was a collabora- 
tor with Nature who builds the great out- 
doors. 

And now he rode at the head of thirty-six 
pack and ten saddle mules, each one of the 
latter containing, with the possible excep- 
tion of old Nance, my mount, as picturesque 
a bit of individuality as draws pay from 
Uncle Sam—the great little Dub, Dirty Ike, 
the cook, Broken-foot Bill, who wept at the 
mention of St. Louis, but couldn’t stay 
there, and Tank 
Everding, who 
transferred back 
to Thirteen, 
when he heard 
Healy was dead 

all these old 
friends, and four 
fresh ones who 
were still to 
make good. 
3efore Dad 
crawled out of 
his blankets at 
dawn he at- 
tached himself, 
by means of a 
tough nubbin 
about an inch 
long, to a piece 
of hand-carved 
root as large as 
a man’s fist. 
The entire stove 
weighed a pound 
at least, and it 
was tangent 
with Dad’s 
cheek from 
morn till eve. 
He talked 


‘Both the kid and its mother were read 


through 1%, hunger.’ 
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breathed through it, foundered without it. 
Upon furrows of tanned leather about the 
pipe, thrived a gray stubble, and above 
shone the two blues which in themselves 
sanctioned my claim of his purity. Apart 
from these details there was little else at 
the head of Thirteen, save a gaunt, rangey 
figure on a gaunt, rangey mule, named Man- 
killer, a survival of Healy’s day. Dad 
wasn’t formidable. He looked to us about 
as fierce as a rabbit, but we pulled to- 
gether under him, did what he told us— 
and more. 

On the night of the sixth day out of 
Espiritu Santo, having made over a hundred 
and fifty miles of wretched trail, Thirteen 
scraped into Maragondon, suffering and half 
broken from fatigue. From this town we 
could see the lights of Corregidor and of 
ships plying the Boca Grande. In this town 
we found a company of infantry, another 
order for the hated Espiritu Santo and the 
Camarines and—a boy. The infantry men 
whom we encountered in Maragondon that 
night wore their garments of virtue wrong 
side out. The boy was down upon his knees 
in the midst of a greasy mess outfit, twice 
as big as him- 
self. He was 
scrubbing away 
at a great hash 
oven and press- 
ing the lids of 
his eyes to- 
gether to 
squeeze the hot 
tears out. Dub 
and Old Dad and 
] saw all this by 
the light of a 
waning cook 
fire, and it had 
a bad look to 
us. 
“What are 
we up against ?’’ 
I heard Dub 
mutter. ‘‘Sure- 
ly this can’t be 
an American 
outfit.’’ 

Not long 
after that I 
rode out in the 
herd to watch 
the boys and 
girls. The sim- 
ple and patient 
toilers had been 
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watered and were munching their forage, 
truly living now. For fifteen hours that 
day they had toiled over the granite of 
mountains and the sand of valleys. They 
had been kicked at by the bell-mare, sworn 
at by ourselves and shot at by the rebels. 
But the packs were uncinched and unloaded 
now. The mules smelled the necks of their 
neighbors and wiped the foam clear from 
their muzzles. The thick lids of their eyes 
were half drawn, and their great ears 
wobbled loosely over the grain, except at 
intervals when the bell was silent. Then 
the gaunt, shaggy heads were craned to see 
that the lady of the herd was encountering 
no harm. All these things were old to me. 
No man’s own line is picturesque to him, 
and yet I liked the boys and girls or I 
wouldn’t have been packing them for a 
living. 

All about the town were the dying fires of 
the infantry and in one corner of the plaza 
was a bright blaze over which bent Dirty 
Ike, grinding coffee and slicing bacon for 
the morning. About Ike’s fire some of the 
packers lay, smoking themselves to sleep. 
Dub joined me with a laugh in every square 
inch of him. 

**Old Dad is making love to the boy,’’ he 
said, ‘‘got the young one going already. 
He’s snuggling up to the old man and will 
pull out with us to-morrow.”’ 

It was late the next afternoon before we 
got away, and then it was with rush orders 
for the Camarines. A battalion of infantry 
somewhere down that way was living on the 
country—even the natives die of this sort of 
thing—and Thirteen had to pack them grub. 
A mile out of Maragondon we connected 
with Sammy, the boy. Dad rigged a soft 
place for the little fellow on the back of 
the bell-mare and seemed actually to blush 
while he was doing it. Sammy brightened 
and freshened up under kind treatment like 
a thirsty house-plant set out in a summer 
rain, and he just filled the heart of the old 
boss. It was marvelous. 

Sammy had been a ’Frisco waif, nothing 
more. He knew many things which are bet- 
ter never learned, and he was surprisingly 
ignorant of many others which would have 
been good for him to know, but he was 
neither ‘‘tough’’ nor ‘‘fresh.’”’ He knew 
that there were times when it was wiser for 
him not to speak. He had followed a volun- 
teer outfit to Manila, and now we had him 
as thorough a boy as ever had a past cover- 
ing twelve years. Uncle Sam was feeding a 
youngster, and there was no red tape about 
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it. Very odd, it was, too, that we mule 
drivers, hard-handed, rough-talking incor- 
rigibles, most of us, learned to be very care- 
ful of what we said because we had a boy 
along. And so far as I can see, there was 
no falling off in our handling of the mules; 
and certainly we lost none of our respect 
for Old Dad because his every thought apart 
from the packs, the beasts and ourselves 
was for the boy. Dub and I got to talking 
the matter over the second night out from 
Maragondon. Dub said thoughtfully: 
‘‘When a man gets the age of Dad, old 
Lady Nature begins to prod him for not hav- 
ing a woman and kids of his own. Dad 
can’t always keep the starch in his arms. 
Some day he’ll try to lift a hundred and a 
half ammunition onto a tall mule’s riggin’ 
and it will stick half way up. When that 
time comes, he will smile in the same old 


way—Old Dad would smile with a bullet in 
his heart—but he’ll begin to die just the 
same. . . . It strikes me that there isn’t 


any place for an old man who has done his 
work unless he’s got a woman or young ones 
to fall back upon. There isn’t anything 
quite so useless or pitiful as a lonely old 
man. . . . Dad knows he ought to havea 
family growing up somewhere—knows he 
can’t always boss the best pack train in the 
business, even though you and I would be 
glad to hold him in the saddle just to have 
him along-—and so, well, he’s got his arms 
about little Sammy now a 

It was very late. We ought to have been 
asleep, Dub and I. Broken-foot Bill was out 
watching the silent herd. Fireflies gathered 
and swayed and trembled in the bamboo 
foliage overhead. Great steady stars seemed 
to hang but a man’s height above the dis- 
tant hills and jungle tops. Far to the north- 
west the lights of ancient Cavite lay upon 
the water. And close to the whitening em- 
bers of Ike’s fire, tired little Sammy was 
nestled to old Dad. 

‘““We’ve got to watch out for both of 
them,’’ said I, ‘‘and keep them going as 
they’ve begun—eh, Dub?’’ 

“‘That’s just what I was thinking,’’ the 
little packer whispered. 

That was a terrible trail to Espiritu Santo. 
Old Dad had been told that there would be 
hungry infantry down in the Camarines be- 
fore he got there. He loved the good 
American mule, but he loved the American 
soldier more, and so we pushed forward 
through the pitiless heat. Dub and I, young 
and hard as horse-shoes, snarled wickedly at 
each other because of the sun in our brains. 
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The third mid-day young Connors, one of 
our new packers, a quiet, hard-working lad, 
toppled from his mount, smitten by the sun 
ray, and the train was delayed three hours 
in a stifling jungle until he came to. We 
had Connors’ work to do after 
that, because the heat had 
wronged his head and set him to 
raving. The heat and the sweat 
and the dust combined in a dead- 
ly way to chafe the mule’s backs. 
We fought against the broadening 
wounds as a father fights to save 
his child, for a mule’s sore back 
is a crime laid upon the packer. 

We scraped the aparejos until 
they shone each morning; we 
biushed every particle of sand 
from the hides and blankets and 
felts; we laid the saddles and 
the heavy packs with infinite 
care, but it was no use. The 
dreadful heat of midday dragged 
the sweat from every pore; dust 
found its way; the sweat scalded 
and the aparejos, sand-shod, 
bored into the hide. And at night 
we didn’t have to lift the apa- 
rejos to learn what was beneath, 
for the heat maggot of the 
tropics was already at the 
wound, with its stench and its 
rapacity. Then we couldn’t keep 
the mules from rolling. They 
would rip open their itching 
backs and grunt with the satis- 
faction of it. A mule has little 
sense about such matters. He 
will scratch a wound with his 
teeth the whole night through 
and leave it in shreds. 

The sixth dawn, still a day’s 
march from Espiritu Santo, there 
were four mules which to pack 
would have been butchery. Old 
Dad refused to allow an ounce of 
their loads to be divided among 
the other animals, and so six 
hundred or more pounds of grub 
and khaki clothing were left be- 
hind on the trail for the ‘‘nig- 
gers.’’ That day will always be 
a terrible memory to the packers of Thir- 
teen—heat of perdition and a dry trail! It 
was that day that Moon-eye, best of pack 
mules, fell under his load, and with two 
front hoofs dragged himself to the edge of 
the trail, where a bamboo clump cast the 
ghost of a shadow. After that Moon-eye 
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was uncinched for all time and spared from 
further misery by the hand of Old Dad; 
then we staggered on, leaving the beast and 
his burden. Mules are not given to worry- 
ing. That day I saw a mortal fear in the 





“Young Connors... toppled from his mount, smitten by 


the sun ray. 


eyes of our beasts. Their nostrils were 
wide-stretched and lined with crimson. 
Great Thirteen was breaking down. 

In the afternoon the burning madness of 
thirst settled upon us, and this is the su- 
preme achievement of human agony. Four 
miles this side of Espiritu Santo there was a 
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river, and toward it we pressed. At mid- 
day, with water in the canteens, we had 
crawled along and felt that we were dying 
from the heat. Now, with canteens un- 
corked and rattling, and our mouths full of 
a swollen and fevered membrane, we pounded 
forward at a half trot, our minds straining 
in an intense concentration which neither 
heat nor fatigue nor a rebel battle-front 
could divert—concentration upon the river 
of water which flowed between us and the 
hateful barrio of Espiritu Santo. 

As we rode I did not notice the fine cour- 
age of Old Dad or the clear game of the 
boy, but I remember both now. Old Dad’s 
canteen was the last emptied, and it was we 
packers, not he, that licked up the final 
drops. And Sammy—-his little legs were 
bleeding from sweat-scald and from the bony 
back of the bell, but he stuck to his place 
and not a whimper was wrung from him. 
Many men have made themselves famous by 
a short and single remark. As long as there 
lives a survival of Train Thirteen, four 
words of Sammy’s will be remembered as a 
lie of clear grit. 

“lm not thirsty, Dad,’’ the little fellow 
said, while we were eyeing the old man’s 
canteen with the greed of beasts. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon we wal- 
lowed in the river, drinking, and for an hour 
we dripped and rested, then Dad said: 
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‘‘We’ll camp to-night in that deep canyon 
just this side of the town. The niggers can’t 
get at us there.’’ 

Not long after that we pushed on full of 
weariness and hunger, but not athirst. We 
followed a trail at the edge of the riverbed. 
Dad remembered the night of firing in 
Espiritu Santo, therefore he had ordered the 
camp in the canyon. When we were a half 
mile from Espiritu Santo two happenings 
warned us of the presence of insurgents. A 
church bell clanged ahead and a fine little 
native pony was tied at the edge of our 
trai. 

We were too tired to talk about the lat- 
ter. Moreover, we were too old in the busi- 
ness to try to unfasten the pony, much as 
we would have liked him for Sammy. The 
little stallion had a chain about his neck, 
the far end of which was lost in the jungle. 
Many a good soldier in a position like this 
has desired a mount and dared to trifle for 
it. It is a long process and often impossible 
to cut the chain and release the pony. 
Meanwhile, the main column has moved on 
and the soldier in desperation plunges into 
the jungle to unfasten the chain, which is 
very long! At the far end bolomen are wait- 
ing, and they achieve a tragedy with their 
knives. . The clanging of the church 
bell warned the natives in the town of our 
approach. An hour passed and our mules 
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were feeding in a protected place deep in 
the canyon and the glorious smell of coffee 
and bacon was in the air. 

It was very dark in the gorge. Tank 
Everding was out with the mules. Supper 
was over and Dub and I were smoking to- 
gether, supremely content. Not a shot had 
been fired in the vicinity. I must have been 
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figure had the look of Old Dad. I called his 
name twice. There was no answer. The old 
fellow clambered up the rocks—and I came 
here.”’ 

Dub was thinking fast. Once more leader- 
ship compelled him. He straightened the 
matter out in his mind this way: 


‘‘Sammy slipped away after supper. Dad 





“It's Sammy!’ 


drowsing when Tank came in hastily. By 
the light of the fire I could see that his face 
was ghastly white. 

‘**Is Dad about camp?’’ he asked, huskily. 
We threw our blankets aside. 

“‘T thought he must be out with you,’’ 
Dub said. ‘‘Certainly he wouldn’t leave 
camp alone.”’ 

“*Oh, Dad!’ we called. Our voices rum- 
bled weirdly through the ravine and only 
echoes answered. For a moment there was 
silence, while a deathly fear crept over us. 
The intensity of the moment was rendered 
the more terrible by the words of Tank and 
Dub: 

“‘He did go off alone,’’ said Tank. 

‘“‘Sammy is gone, too,’’ said Dub. 

‘‘T haven’t seen the kid since supper,’’ 
put in Ike, ‘‘but Dad was about until ten 
minutes ago.”’ 

‘‘They didn’t go away together,’’ Ever- 
ding said. ‘‘When I was out with the mules 
somebody rushed by me. First I thought it 
must be Connors (the new packer whom the 
sun had hurt), but even in the dark the 





Dub cried.” 


was the first to notice he was gone and 
went after him alone — Bill and you (address- 
ing me) and Tank and I will follow up the 
ravine. Ike, you and the rest stand by each 
other and the mules. Come on, fellows!’’ 
Dub was the man for the moment. He 


drove the sleep from our eyes and put 
bounding blood into our bodies. A minute 


and a half after Tank Everding had shown 
his white face in camp we were crawling 
through the dark up the gorge behind a 
leader. Six-shooters were in our hands and 
a terrible fear for Old Dad and the boy in 
our hearts. 

In truth, I had little hope. They told us 
back in Manila after the death of Healy 
that Pack-train Thirteen was unlucky. They 
said the new boss would be lost the same 
way. I was not superstitious. I had laughed 
at the croakers who talked so; and yet now 
it seemed that the evil prophecy was on the 
point of fulfillment. The pony chained at 
the end of the trail had told us of the pres- 
ence and purpose of the natives. They 
would lure a white man, dip their bolos in 
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him and count the day a glorious victory. 
There were only two places where Dad and 
the boy could be—in our camp or outside 
with the niggers. My compact with Dub to 
look out for the old man and Sammy had 
changed into a brutal farce, which we could 
never forget. We had fallen down at the 
first opportunity. 1 was stunned by a terri- 
ble fact. 

“*S-ss-t !”’ 

The warning came from Dub. We were a 
quarter of a mile from camp, and had al- 
most gained the heights where moonlight 
fell upon the trail. We heard a sound of 
slipping and running, and twice a faint cry. 

“It’s Sammy!’’ Dub cried, and a moment 
later he had the little fellow in his arms. 
Blood was streaming from the boy’s back. 
By the pale light on the trail we could see 
that his face was drawn of all color. He 
tried manfully to look at us, but his eyelids 
drooped. Just beneath his right shoulder 
blade there was a knife wound. In spite 
of faintness and flowing blood, he had 
reached us. 

‘*Speak up, little man,’’ Dub said, gently. 
“Tell us about it.’’ 

**T slipped back after supper to get the 
pony,’’ he whispered faintly. His eyes were 
half closed. ‘‘Niggers were there. They 
caught me ”? Sammy paused a moment. 
He was falling asleep. 

*‘Tell us more—more—more!’’ Dub or- 
dered, sternly, binding the boy’s wound at 
the same time. 

‘*They—didn’t—want— me,’’ Sammy mut- 
tered. ‘‘They—wanted—a—man ‘a 

*“Yes!’? Dub spoke ina harsh, staccato 
way to keep the lad awake. 

Poor little Sammy’s fingers were clenched. 
He seemed to brace his eyes open. 

*‘Old Dad came—they captured him 
dragged him into the jungle—I got away!’’ 

**Hurry, hurry!’ Dub commanded. 

**That’s all; they’ll kill him and it’s my 
fault !’’ 

‘*Who hurt you ?’’ 

‘‘Somebody threw a knife when I ran.’’ 

Sammy seemed to be talking in his sleep 
now. Dub handed the boy to Tank, saying: 
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‘‘Carry him back to camp and dope him 
up. He’s all right, only don’t let him bleed 
any more. Come on, fellows!’’ 

After that we raced behind Dub until we 
came to the place where the pony had been 
chained—the pony that had done the harm 
—then we plunged into the jungle, running 
low and fearing a crash of bullets at any mo- 
ment. It was densely dark in the heavy un- 
dergrowth except in patches where the moon- 
light broke through the foliage above. At 
last we plunged into an open place, in the 
midst of which Old Dad lay in the moon- 
light. The fighting men had fied, and only a 
woman remained—a tiny creature with a 
babe in the hollow of her arms. She was 
bending over Old Dad, and when she turned 
her face to us we saw the fear of death in 
her eyes. 

Old Dad was bound and gagged, but there 
were no wounds upon him. ‘The first words 
he uttered after Dub had removed the gag 
concerned the welfare of Sammy. He smiled 
when we told him the boy’s wound was not 
fatal. 

‘““Be good to that little woman,’ he 
added. ‘‘She is the little thing I fed when we 
were in Espiritu Santo last hike.”’ 

3ack in the camp we found little Sammy 
sleeping, and when Old Dad saw that all 
was well with the boy he sank down beside 
him, smiling. That night we packers ban- 
queted the little girl mother until she 
laughed with us and lost her fears. And in 
the early dawn she went her way, laden 
with presents of bacon and hardtack—the 
great combination from which is builded 
American manhood in the field—and never 
was there a woman more reverently treated 
and never did a woman depart with heartier 
blessings. 

At the midday following, the battalion 
of infantry from the Camarines marched 
weakly into the barrio of Espiritu Santo, 
weakly because they had been living on the 
country for many days, and the infantry men 
made a considerable hole the very first 
meal in the grub which thirty mules can 
pack. And in the week which followed great 
Thirteen rested and nursed its wounds. 
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‘HE first American tour of Mrs. Patrick 
| Campbell is the most notable novelty of 
the theatrical year. As a notability 

and as a novelty Mrs. Campbell is equally 
important. She began her tour in Chicago, 
an innovation and a good one. The Eastern 
newspapers did not have much to say about 
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her acting in telegraphed reports; but they 
did contain sufficient about Mrs. Campbell’s 
success in Chicago society. When she came 
to New York she must have been pleased to 
find that here also the ‘‘best people’’ gave 
studious attention to her various productions. 
There were others also who went to see her. 
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The Second Act of “The Way of the World,” in Which Elsie de 


Wolfe is Starring. 


There were the ever-vigilant women, with 
eyes mainly for clothes; and Mrs. Campbell’s 
gowns were uniformly rich and original. In 
some of the plays the clothes of her com- 
pany and the stage settings were contrast- 
ingly shoddy. Further, Mrs. Campbell at- 
tracted the solemn young men and eccentric 
young women who live in 
the hope of never seeing 
the ideal theatre become 
a reality, because then 
their reason for existence 
would expire. They al- 
ways talk about the ideal 
theatre and they are al- 
yays on the lookout for 
it. Mrs. Campbell pro- 
duced some plays that the 
average manager would 
never think of presenting. 
Immediately she fell under 
their surveillance. They 
flocked in largest number 
to her first performance 
of Maeterlinck’s ‘‘Pelleas 
and Metisande.’’ They are 
the people who take in- 
vidious pleasure in the 
notion that the fine points 
of such plays as ‘‘ Magda’’ 
and ‘‘Beyond Human 
Power’’ are lost on the 
theatregoers of average 
intelligence. Now, to the 
latter class is mainly due 
the great popular success 


From a pastel 








of Mrs. Campbell. If 
she had been obliged to 
depend wholly on society 
people, on women that 
worship gowns, and on 
the literary theatregoers 
who worship themselves, 
Mrs. Campbell would 
hardly have been so san- 
guine in her promise to 
revisit us. 

Of the several plays in 
her repertory the most 
popularly received was 
“‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.’’ ‘This preemi- 
nence must not be as- 
cribed solely to the fact 
that Mrs. Tanqueray is 
the part in which Mrs. 
Campbell won her place 
in the first rank of Lon- 
don actresses and is still 
her most effective rdle. In thought, in 
style, in stage construction, ‘‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray’’ is by far the best of her 
pieces. Years ago, when this drama was 
first produced, somebody, writing of it in 
The Fortnightly Review, called it ‘‘the 
greatest English play of the nineteenth 





The Domino Scene from Charles Klein's Successful Comedy of 
American Life, “Hon. John Grigsby.” 
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century.’? After more than a decade ‘‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray’’ acts and reads flawlessly; and 
Mrs. Campbell’s performance of it is unquestion- 
ably the truest that has been rendered. Mrs. Ken- 
dal was as vicious in disposition as she could make 
herself, and she exploited all the resources of her 
finished technique; but her Mrs. Tanqueray was 
not a success. The psychology of such a woman 
was beyond her. Olga Nethersole approached 
nearer to the real being of Mrs. Tanqueray, but 
the conception was wofully marred by her crude 
and melodramatic realization. Mrs. Campbell has 
faults of elocution that must have been corrected 
in Mrs. Kendal some time before Mrs. Campbell 
became an actress; but Mrs. Campbell convinces 
you in spite of these defects that you 

are looking at Mrs. Tanqueray. In her 

walk, in her gestures, in her facial ex- 

pression—above all, in the peculiar 

tone of her voice—she wins your faith. 

In ‘‘Magda’’ and in ‘‘The Second Mrs. Tanque- 
ray’’ this peculiar tone of Mrs. Campbell’s voice 
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A Scene from “Frocks and Frills,’ by Sydney Grundy. 
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Annie O'Neill and Harry B. Stanford, in “Sweet and Twenty.” 


works genuine magic. It 
is the tone of the woman 
of the class. ‘The voice 
of the woman that has 
reared children and 
crooned lullabies, who 
has spent all her days in 
a sheltered environment 
as maid, wife and mother, 
is marked by softness, 
trustfulness, timidity. 
The voice of the strong 
woman for whom fate has 
designed the mysterious 
destiny, who has fought 
her way in that world 
where men and women 
are the fiercest enemies- 
while living only as 
lovers, the voice of such 
a woman takes on a raw- 
ness, a coldness that is 
the insignia of caste. 
Such fidelity to actual life as she reveals in this 
particular may be set down as the whole principle of 
Mrs. Campbell's acting. She is a realist, perhaps 
not so much by choice as by the conditions of her 
personality. It has been adduced against her that 
she lacks temperament, that she fails to curdle the 
souls of her audiences by whirlwind thrills. If it 
were true that there is only one kind of tempera- 
ment, that which alternately freezes, boils and suf- 
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poetic tragedy and of 





focates with emotion, 
then it might be said that 
Mrs. Campbell lacks tem- 
perament. She and Mrs. 
Leslie Carter are as far 
apart as the poles; and if 
Mr. Belasco were to un- 
dertake to rehearse Mrs. 
Campbell in a part it 
would be a question which 
of them would first rush 
out of the theatre in mor- 
tal dudgeon. It would 
not be necessary to ask, 
How soon? In her acting 
Mrs. Campbell shows tem- 
perament, but tempera- 
ment over which reason 
has not lost sway. Un- 
like Bernhardt, she does 
not electrify her audi- 
ences. She holds them 
intent and watchful; and 
she sends them away with 
the impression that for 
the time they have been 
living a life distinct from 
The supreme test of 
romantic 


drama is their power to sweep the 
beholder into belief that he is one 
among those who strut in togas or 
who swagger in flare-topped boots. 
The purpose of author and player is 
to administer to the imagination an 
opiate that will ensure a fantastic 
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Francis Wilson and Queenie Vassar in ‘*The Toreador.” 


dream. The purpose of 
the naturalist playwright 
and player is to hypnotize 
the spectator into the be- 
lief that he is living a life 
not his own, and yet akin 
to it. Each may result in 
an artistic accomplish- 
ment; but the latter seems 
more intimately allied 
with the spirit—or the 
fashion?—of the period. 
This is so because the 
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With the Bostonians in “Maid Marian,"* 
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kind of play he likes made up of 
modern characters and surround- 
ings. But he doesn’t mind that 
in the least, so that it ends right. 
The hero must finally get the girl. 
Do what you will, only don’t de- 
prive this type of theatregoer of 
his opiate. All the plays of Mrs. 
Campbell’s repertory end wrong, 
according to the opinion of such a 
person. In all of them the actress 
enacted such women as have to die 
in the last act, or else live scarred 
by a frightful woe. There is hard- 
ly a choice between either fate. 
Mrs. Campbell’s grave defect is 
her habit of declaiming many of 
her long speeches. This seems to 

















A Dance in “The Toreador.” 


Christie MacDonald, Joe Coyne, Adele Ritchie and Melville Ellis. 


naturalistic 
play, being a 
representa- 
tion of what 
can happen 
in circum- 
stances that 
we know to 
be verisimi- 
lar, has a 
pseudo-scien- 
tific basis. 

The devotee 
to romantic 
drama can al- 
so see the 


be a relic of her Adelphi Theatre days; and 
is in glaring contradiction to her generally 
natural delivery. Her company was hardly 
good; in spots really inefficient. Mr. Herbert 
Waring, one of her leading men, revealed a 
talent for careful makeup that might well be 
cultivated by some of our own leading men. 
Unhappily, Mr. Waring’s acting seemed mere 
acting. Mr. Titheradge, her other leading 
man, isa conscientious, practiced actor, lack- 
ing inspiration. Mr. George Arliss, of all 
the members of the company, attracted most 
notice because of his ability to play delicate 
comedy parts in rather broad strokes. Mr. 
Arliss has the appearance of shading heavily 
because he has found that method to be 
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more generally pleasing. In conclusion, it 
may be stated positively that Mrs. Campbell 
is an actress of the highest talent, tempered 
by a strangely interesting personality. She 
willalways be welcome on the American stage. 
‘“‘Hon. John Grigsby,’’ in which Frank 
Keenan is prosperously starring, is the kind 
of play of which all patriotic people must 
be intensely proud. It is marred by weak 
spots. But the heart of it is sound, and racy 
of the soil that bred Lincoln and the many 
mute, inglorious that built up the stomach 
of the nation, which is the Middle West. 
John Grigsby is a lawyer, with brains, but 
no money, a politician ambitious, but hon- 














Eleanor Robson. 


Leading Lady for Kyrle Bellew in “‘A Gentle: of Frar 


est, who is living in Sangamon County, IIli- 
nois, at the time Abe Lincoln was first 
beginning to be heard. ‘‘ You ought to have 
heard a speech,’’ says Grigsby in the first 
act, ‘‘that a young lawyer made the other 
night about holding slaves. Let me see, 
what was his name? Lincoln—yes, that’s it. 
Lincoln.”’ 

‘‘Lincoln,’? echoes his decrepit clerk, 
Coke, whose only bar to legal intelligence, 
according to Grigsby, is his thirty years’ 
experience in the law, ‘‘Lincoln—why, I 
never heard of him, Mr. Grigsby.”’ 

‘*Well, you will some day, Coke. And so 
will everybody else.’’ 

Of course, it is prophesying when you 
know, but, nevertheless, the heart jumps 
responsively. 
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A JOHN STORM, in The Christian 


As a frank people with a sharp sense of 
humor, we realize that our politics can 
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hold its own 
with any in 
the world 
for devious- 
ness and cor- 
ruption. Yet 
the spec- 
tacle of a 
man who 


Magazine 


appointing Clyde Fitch chief artificer. A 
formal announcement has now been made of 
a contract between Charles Frohman and 
Clyde Fitch. In this contract Mr. Frohman 
agrees to reserve his Savoy Theatre exclu- 
sively for the plays of Clyde Fitch, and Mr. 
Fitch agrees to keep the Savoy Theatre sup- 
plied with plays, guaranteeing, moreover, to 
present a play before the public on four 

weeks’ notice. All 
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won’t be bought stirs us deep 
inside, because we know there 
have been such politicians. As 
a story, ‘‘Hon. John Grigs- 








these plays are to be 
produced under Mr. 
Fitch’s personal direc- 
tion. 

It is to be doubted 
whether any other 








by’’ is frankly idealistic and the 
love sentiment is delicate and 
sweet. But as a play of charac- 
ter studies, the people in it are 
much more real than the people in ‘‘The 
Girl and the Judge,’’ which is a play sup- 
posedly so close to real life that there are 
portraits of Lincoln and Roosevelt on the 
wall of the courtroom. Best of all, ‘‘Hon. 
John Grigsby’’ is impregnated with the rich 
alluvial humor of the Middle West. Frank 
Keenan’s impersonation of the central char- 
acter is dignified, true and finished. 

Last month we suggested that the solution 
of the problem of the American drama might 
be reached by founding a play-factory and 
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dramatist in the 
world would or could 
undertake to do what 
Mr. Fitch purposes 
to carry out next sea- 
son. Bat Mr. Fitch CE 
is different from W. H. MacDonald. 
all other dana ~*~" 
tists. This has been 
said of him: ‘‘The salient characteristics of 
Clyde Fitch are his superb energy, the ac- 
quisitiveness that prompts him to pick all 
that is suitable in 
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daily life for 
stage representa- 
tion, and his utter 
lack of con- 
science in twist- 
ing the facts of 
life to accom- 
modate dramatic 
situations.’’ But 
Mr. Fitch with 
his surprising en- 
ergy and remark- 
able facility is 
the one drama- 
tist to-day who 
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may be able to 


Charles Ross. fulfill such a con- 


The Four Famous Comedians in “Sleeping Beauty and the Beast.’ tract. 
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T is very interesting to find out just what 
| features of the magazine make the. most 

attractive appeal to the average reader. 
Most men think that fiction s read more 
generally by women, and that, as American 
women have more time to read than Ameri- 
can men, the magazine should be: largely 
devoted to fiction. On the other hand, it 
has been our experience that many women 
care to read only the articles in a magazine. 
This preference prevails to a great degree 
in that class of women whose influence is 
every day being felt more in our national 
life. The serious type of college woman, 
that possesses a logical theory of life at 
twenty-four that could not be gleaned by 
her sister of a previous generation after 
ten years of experience, is likely to be 
interested in articles that show sidelights 
on the growth of the country. This type 
of woman does not care much for the 
old-fashioned story in which everything 
ends in sweet convenience. On the other 
hand, she is strongly attracted to such 
faithful presentation of American character 
and life as is best revealed in a true short 
story. 

It would not be an easy task to discover 
whether there are more women readers to- 
day who prefer the old-time. story and do 
not care for the special article. But our ob- 
servation has led us to believe that in the 
main, the American reader—man or woman 

has a serious mind, which is admirably 
balanced by a keen sense of humor. One 
has but to compare the American magazine 
in general with the average English maga- 
zine to be persuaded of the truth of this 
statement. In England, the popular middle- 
class magazines make no more pretense to 
taste and weight than the scare supplement 
of certain American Sunday newspapers. In 
America the magazine is distinctly a publi- 
cation for the home, and as such does not 
attempt to encroach on the field of the 
various kinds of newspapers. 

During the spring and summer, as has 
been our custom, we shall devote a good deal 
of our space to fiction and to articles of real 
interest that do not make heavy reading. 
We have in preparation a group of humor- 
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ous stories of Néw England life by Joseph 
C. Lincoln, whdése work has evoked much 
favorable comment. Olivier Henry will con- 
tinue to furnish AINSLEE’S with exciting plot 
stories of the more picturesque features of 
American life. in the May issue we shall 
publish a thoroughly dramatic story entitled 
**At the Crossways,’’ by Harvey J. O’Hig- 
gins. This name is new to the readers of 
AINSLEE’S, and we have every confidence that 
the work of this unfamiliar writer will prove 
very successful. ‘‘At the Crossways’’ is a 
story of a defaulting bank cashier whose 
downfall is curiously interwoven with a cer- 
tain performance of -one of Clyde Fitch’s 
most popular society dramas.. The plot of 
this story is novel, and overshadowed with 
a certain inexplicable weirdness that the 
author has handled most artistically. A very 
interesting article for this number has been 
written by Robert KE. MacAlarney on the 
subject, ‘‘The Foundlings of a Great City.’’ 
It would be difficult to mention an article in 
which what is known as human interest is so 
poignant and so real. At the same time the 
subject is one which we believe has never 
been comprehensively handled in any maga- 
zine. 

In an early issue of AINSLER’S we shall be- 
gin a series of articles by far the most im- 
portant of any we have ever published. The 
general title of this series is ‘‘Luxuries of 
the Millionaire,’’ and the several articles 
will be illustrated by the most elaborate col- 
lection of photographs it is possible to 
procure. It needs but a thought to convince 
any person interested in the condition of the 
American people, that on the tremendous 
tide of prosperity that has been sweeping 
over the country for years, there has rolled 
ina wave of luxury not surpassed by any 
recorded in the world’s history. This pre- 
eminent sumptuousness in all the details of 
daily life is conspicuous at the highest in 
the homes and belongings of the millionaire 
class, whose smallest necessity is a luxury. 
We count om this series of articles to pro- 
vide more real satisfaction to the readers of 
AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE than they have received 
from any material ever set forth in these 
columns. 
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HE average idea of a man of action pic- 
tures him as thin, meager and aggres- 
sively nervous. We know some who 

are just like that. They spend four or five 
hours in restless sleep, ten minutes for 
breakfast, fifteen minutes for 
thirty minutes for dinner; all the remainder 
of the twenty-four hours they grind at busi- 
Usually at forty-five such men are 


luncheon, 


ness. 
physical wrecks, unless they are dead, which 
happens often enough. 

Now, the sane Man of Action of to-day is 
quite a different character. He is a gener- 
ously-built, contented man. He sleeps from 
seven to eight hours, not so much because 
he thinks he ought to, but because he is a 
normal creature and sleep comes to him 
naturally. He is not a gross eater, but what 
he does eat, he eats in enjoyment and he 
allows time for the digestive faculties to 
operate. Best of all, he laughs much. He 
is not so rushed that he cannot stop to see 
a joke and indulge in it. He is never so 
busy that he must neglect his friends or his 
family. His every hour is not spent in slav- 
ing for dollars that he will never know how, 
nor be able, to enjoy, and yet this is the 
miracle: He somehow manages’ to accumu 
late a fortune of clean money. More than 
this, his success is the means by which all 
his friends make money. 

The average mind will declare at once 
that the generously-built, contented man 
who is a hustler and who succeeds in making 
money and helps his friends to make it, 
does not exist; that the good-natured, in- 
tensely sympathetic character is unfitted to 
cope with rivals in the struggle for wealth 
—that to win in the game of millions a man 
must be hard-hearted, meager and the pos- 


sessor of a leather soul. 
What of Mayor Johnson of Cleveland ? 
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Very well, he is an exception. 

The subject of this sketch is a man of 
similar characteristics who has contributed 
an even more startling story to the wonder- 
ful epic of success in life now being unrolled 
by American brains and energy before the 
nations of the world. 

I refer to C. F. King, who has recently 
achieved fame and fortune by his own in- 
domitable pluck and Six 
months ago, C. F. King was known as a 
moderately prosperous newspaper man in 
Boston. He was one in prosperity, adver- 
sity and exhausting toil with thousands of 
other men in the same line of effort. He 
was aggressive, and his friends called him 
a hustler because he succeeded in carrying 
through many noteworthy enterprises in 
connection with special newspaper achieve- 
ments. He did not himself overrate his ca- 
pacities, but at the same time he did not 
stagnate. In the line of his work nothing 
to him was impossible of accomplishment. 
His motto at all times was, ‘‘Onward, for- 
His mind could not be at ease with 
of his life he 


perseverance. 


ward !’’ 
the notion that for the rest 
was to be producing bright and attractive 
ephermera which, while guaranteeing him a 
comfortable livelihood, made scant allow- 
ance for the repose and liberty he hoped to 
reach in after years. 

To-day C. F. King is president of the 
King-Crowther Corporation, a three million 
dollar concern, owning and controlling a 
newly-discovered oil field located in South- 
ern Texas, covering an area of 142 square 
miles. He has caused to spring into being, 
within the brief space of six months’ time, 
a corporation of enormous wealth and re- 
sponsibility, the brilliant prospects of which 
dazzle and bewilder even old-time men of 


finance. 
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C. F. KING, PRESIDENT OF THE KING-CROWTHER CORPORATION. 
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An interesting contribution to modern 
commercial history is the plain, unvarnished 
story of the concatenation of facts by which 
the King-Crowther Corporation was evolved 
from the protoplasm of a prospector’s genius 
and grit into the complete being of a finan- 
cial masterwork. 

Somebody has said that the newspaper 
career is the best one possible to graduate 
from into A news- 
paper man may attain to any height on the 
pinnacle of wealth and fame. 
ment of Mr. King is a splendid proof of the 
soundness of this axiom. His journalistic 
experience covers every department of the 
editorial and business departments of a 
newspaper. 

It is said of Mr. King that more than one 
hundred of his personal friends have bene- 
fited largely by his remarkable achievement 
in the financial world. 
by acting on his advice and suygestions, 
already amassed considerable fortunes, and 
it is a noteworthy fact that among the offi- 
cers of the King-Crowther Corporation are 
numbered many of his close personal friends 
of long years’ standing. The fact is also 
worthy of note that the managers of the 
corporation’s branch offices and all those in 
high authority are personal acquaintances 
of Mr. King, whom he has thus rewarded in 
recognition of old-time friendship. 

The King-Crowther Corporation has grown 
into a wonderfully important institution, 
employing already nearly two hundred peo- 
ple. In addition to the general o‘fice loca- 
ted at 28 State Street, Boston, branch offices 
are maintained in all the important financial 
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Some of these have, 
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centers, including New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Pittsburg. In the management 
and direction of the corporation’s affairs, 
Mr. King is surrounded by a strong Board of 
Directors, many of whom were men of affairs 
during his childhood. 

*Way down South, among the ranch lands 
of Atascosa, McMullen and Live Oaks Coun- 
ties, Texas, the oil well driller is largely in 
evidence, and the entire country ’round 
about is in an upheaval of development. 
Great drilling machines are being hauled 
through the country, and carload after 
car-load of 


piping and other equipment 
being delivered at the scene of operations, 
speak volumes for the energy and perse- 


verance of twentieth century ambition. 
Already many wells producing luminant and 
lubricating oil of the highest and finest 
’ and land, 
which six months ago could have been pur- 
chased for $3 an acre, is now held at as 
many hundred. 

This question was put to Mr. King a few 
days ago: ‘‘Now that the King-Crowther 
Corporation has passed the experimental 
stage and its stock at par ($1 per share) is 
recognized as a secure investment, what is 
your ambition for the future?’’ 

To this question Mr. King replied, with 
all the earnestness at his command: 

‘‘My only remaining ambition is to see 
stock of this corporation pay annually one 
hundred per cent. to its shareholders in 
honest dividends.’’ 

And those know him best 
there is a conviction that he will live to see 
the realization of this worthy ambition. 


grades have been ‘‘brought in,’ 


among who 





